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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  U  would  be  to  tell  him  Me  fate.  If  he  reeoltee  to  tenture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
^  Idling  unbiassed  truth,  let  Aim  proclaim  war  with  nusnktnd— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tdls  the  enWi  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
ke  regards  truth,  let-  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  snag  go  on  fearleu.—DK  Fok. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  debate  oq  the  Peace  PreservatioD  Bill,  which 
occopied  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  longest  debate 
of  the  session,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  most  fruit- 
less.  As  was  remarked  by  an  English  member,  who 
recommended  to  the  Sister  Island  the  “hard  work, 
industry,  and  obedience  to  the  law  ”  which  have  “  caused 
the  greatness  of  England,”  “the  style  of  oratory  in 
which  the  Home  Rulers  indulged  was  not  that  which 
convinced  the  calm  judgment  of  that  assembly.”  No 
doubt  if  the  test  were  to  be  applied  generally,  and  the 
length  of  Parliamentary  speeches  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  conviction  likely  to  be  produced  in  that 
assembly,  most  debates  would  be  considerably  short¬ 
ened.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  Home 
Rulers  had  to  gain  by  the  monstrous  length  of  the 
debate  on  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill.  It  is  not  as  if 
there  were  anything  in  the  Coercion  Acts  w'hich  the 
public  do  not  understand,  or  want  to  have  forced  upon 
their  attention.  When  Home  Ruler  after  Home  Ruler 
insisted  on  the  tranquillity  now  prevailing  in  Ireland, 
and  appealed  to  the  recent  assizes  for  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  ci*ime,  they  only  repeated  what  everybody 
admits,  and  what  the  framers  of  the  Bill  profess  to  have 
taken  full  account  of.  The  Government  believe  the 
present  tranquillity  to  be  due  to  the  Coercion  Acts ; 
they  have  relaxed  them  as  far  as  they  consider  to  be 
safe,  and  they  fear  that  if  there  were  no  exceptional 
securities  against  violence  in  Ireland,  there  would 
be  a  fresh  outbreak.  They  may  be  right  or 

they  may  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
shake  their  position  on  private  information,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  the  country  is  that  they  are 
exerosing  a  wise  caution.  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  country  and  the  Government  were  equally  unani- 
nious  about  the  necessity  of  applying  nothing  else  than 
“exceptional”  legislation  to  Ireland.  The  recent  de¬ 
crease  of  crime  is  closely  connected  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  a  thorough  amendment  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1870  is  at  least  worth  trying  as  a 
means  of  pacifying  Irish  g^evances.  Coercion  Acts 

all  very  well  for  sentimental  grievances,  but  they 
M'e  not  a  satisfactory  security  against  grievances  that 
are  more  substantial. 


Mr.  Forster’s  Education  Act  contained  so  much  that 
was  objectionable  that  we  are  glad  when  any  of  its  pro¬ 


visions  appear  in  a  favourable  light.  The  advantages  of 
referring  the  settlement  of  the  religious  difficulty  to  the 
various  School  Board  districts  have  been  strikingly 
exemplified  within  the  last  fortnight  at  West  Hartlepool. 
The  parish  of  Stranton  has  been  holding  its  first  School 
Boaiii  election,  and  nothing  could  possibly  have  aroused 
greater  excitement  or  contributed  more  largely  to  the 
political  education  of  the  district.  Except  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  difficulty  the  election  would  have  been  a  very 
tc^e  affair.  The  electors  would,  simply  have  chosen 
men  who  knew  something  about  the  work  of  education. 
But,  as  it  was,  the  candidates  divided  themselves  into 
denominational  and  undenominational,  and  a  most 
vigorous  battle  has  ensued  upon  the  questicn  whether 
the  Bible  should  be  read  in  schools  with  explanation  or 
without.  From  the  first  a  keen  public  interest  was 
taken  in  this  question ;  large  meetings  were  held,  in 
which  the  rival  Christians  abused  one  another  amid 
violent  agitation  and  frequent  interruptions ;  but 
latterly  feelings  have  become  too  intense  for  words.  A 
large  meeting  on  Saturday  ended  in  a  free  fight  for  the 
platform ;  men  were  hurled  violently  down ;  women 
shrieked ;  the  police,  after  vain  efforts  to  quell  the  riot, 
turned  down  the  gas ;  and  there  was  what  is  described 
as  “a  scene  of  the  wildest  excitement.”  This  method 
of  settling  the  religious  difficulty  is  primitive,  but  the 
zeal  of  the  clergy  to  give  the  schoolmaster  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  explaining  the  Bible  cannot  be  too  much  com¬ 
mended. 

The  Bill  which  the  Homo  Secretary  has  promised 
for  the  better  Prevention  of  Crimes  of  Violence  has 
I  been  postponed ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Times, 
in  remarking  upon  the  postponement,  speaks  with  so 
much  hesitation  about  the  advisability  of  resorting  to 
the  punishment  of  the  lash.  The  Times,  indeed,  ex¬ 
presses  a  belief  that  the  punishment  of  flogging,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  existing  penalties,  “might  be  inflicted 
with  great  propriety  for  extreme  cases  of  brutal  out¬ 
rage  ;  ”  but  it  says  nothing  to  justify  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  argues  strongly  against  the  use  of  flogging 
in  any  but  “extreme  cases.”  “  We  may  be  sure,”  says 
the  Times,  in  view  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  among  members  of  the  Bench,  “  that 
the  pniusmnent  of  flogging  would  not  bo  in¬ 
flicted  OB  anything  like  a  uniform  plan,  and  that 
offenders  would  come  off  more  or  less  easily,  just  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wishes  and  sympathies  of  the  Court  before 
which  th^  were  arraigned.”  Further,  the  Times  be¬ 
lieves  that  “  the  existing  sanctions  of  the  law  have  not 
had  anything  like  a  fair  trial,  and  that  penal  servitude 
might  prove  an  effectual  deterrent  as  soon  as  it  was 
found  tLu  it  really  followed  the  offimoe  for  which  it  has 
already  been  assigned.”  This  is  vei^  sound  argument 
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men,  by  preaching  a^inst  the  hard  materialism  of  som 
political  economist*,  is  very  touching.  So  &r  we  k  ^ 
no  fault  to  find  with  him,  except  that  his  head 
little  muddled.  But  when  he  wsnt  on  to  d* 
scribe  the  late  Mr.  Mill  as  the  champion  of 
doctrine,”  “a  doctrine,”  he  informs  u%  on  Ae  8tr«iatk 
of  an  anon^ous  review,  “  which  fosters  human  naS 
without  feeling,  society  without  sympathy,  and  humanity 
without  a  heart,”  the  g^-otesque  absurdity  of  the 
position  baflBes  all  description.  It  so  happens  that  Mr 
Mill  was  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief,  politick  econo, 
mist  who  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  heresy  bv 
the  extent  to  which  he  infused  humanity  into  the  (W 
bones  of  political  economy.  The  ignorance  of  Mr 
Bosanqnet  is  the  more  absurd,  because  it  happens  that 
the  ideal  of  political  economists  was  one  that  he  cer. 
tainly  did  not  admire,  and  he  incurred  all  the  oppro¬ 
brium  usually  attached  to  the  “mere  theorist,^  by 
advocating,  with  his  whole  stren^h,  the  doctrine  that 
in  co-operation  lay  the  sole  hopes  of  future  happy  rela- 
tions  between  capital  and  labour.  We  natni^yask 
why  the  speech  of  a  man,  evidently  who  had  nevo*  retd 
the  books  of  the  man  he  denounced,  should  be  reported 
in  the  London  papers  ?  It  is  a  mystery,  unless  we 
suppose  that  a  Chairman  of  Qm^ter  Sessions  or  a 
Recorder  speaks  ex  cathedra  on  any  subject  that  may 
occur  to  him.  There  is  a  well-known  maxim  beginning 
ne  sutor ;  let  Mr.  Bosanqnet  take  it  home  to  himself^ 
and  not  presume  again  to  defile  the  seat  of  Justice  by 
caricaturing  the  living  and  libelling  the  dead. 


and  we  hope  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  may  be  postponed  a  little 
longer,  in  order  that  the  Tvmes  may  see  that  its  argu. 
monte  tell  quite  as  strongly  against  the  use  of  the  lash 
in  extreme  cases  as  in  any  other  cases.  There  is  very 
little,  indeed,  between  the  Tinges  and  those  who  oppose 
the  practice  of  flogging,  when  it  can  say  that  “  in  ^e 
present  state  of  public  feeling,  both  inside  and  outside 
Parliament,  there  is  some  danger  that  too  much  will  be 
done  rather  than  too  little,  and  we  may  run  the  risk  of 
brutalising  ourselves  in  the  very  vehemence  of  our 
efforts  to  restrain  the  savagery  of  our  neighbours.” 


While  the  clergy  in  the  country  are  fining  farai 
servants  for  refusing  to  perform  on  Sunday  work  which 
they  have  already  done  on  Saturday,  the  clergy  in 
London,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  are 
exerting  themselves  to  put  down  harmless  and  volun¬ 
tary  Sunday  trading.  Last  week  the  Sunday  Rost 
Association  held  what  is  described  as  “  a  jubilee 
meeting  ”  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  to  rejoice  over  the 
fact  that  since  their  Association  was  founded  in 
1857  “  from  1,200  to  2,000  shops  are  now  closed  on 
the  Lord’s  Day  in  various  parts  of  London  which  had 
formerly  been  opened  on  that  day.”  There  is  a 
vagueness  in  the  numbers  characteristic  of  the  high 
spirits  of  a  jubilee  meeting.  Apart  from  the  moral 
influence  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  acquired  by  con¬ 
descending  to  the  low  estate  of  a  costermonger,  the 
means  used  by  the  Association  were,  it  was  said  in  the 
meeting,  “  persuasion  ”  as  distinguished  from  “  brute 
force.”  One  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  the 
“  1,200  to  2,000  ”  converted  traders  have  survived  the 
process.  Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  speeches  in 
the  Egyptian  Hall  the  eloquence  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  must  have  been  as  irresistible  as  it 
was  copious  and  glowing.  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  powers 
we  all  know ;  but  Mr.  Alderman  M‘ Arthur  fairly  sur¬ 
passed  him  when  he  said  that  “  the  Sabbath  Day  was  a 
birthright  of  every  working-man ;  it  was  also  coeval 
with  the  Creation,  and  had  been  given  as  the  antidote 
of  Heaven  to  the  curse  of  labour.”  The  orthodoxy  of 
this  statement  is  questionable,  seeing  that  it  makes  the 
curse  of  labour  coeval  with  the  Creation ;  but  it  is  un¬ 
deniably  eloquent,  and  a  Sunday  trader  would  find  it 
difficult  to  answer.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  all  this 
amateur  clerical  power  should  be  wasted.  Lord  Shaftes- 
burj’  and  Mr.  M‘Arthur  know  very  well  that  Sunday 
rest  for  everybody  is  impossible,  and  if  it  were  possible 
would  mean  only  Sunday  misery.  Why  do  they  not 
rather  devote  their  energies  to  making  it  possible  for 
different  classes  of  working-men  to  enjoy  their  birthright 
of  rest  on  different  days  of  the  week  ?  If  they  could 
accomplish  this,  they  would  bo  fully  entitled  to  jubilate 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


Two  clerical  Justices  have  been  once  more  bringing 
the  administration  of  justice  into  contempt  intheconn^ 
of  Dorchester.  At  the  Petty  Sessions  held  last  week  at 
Wimbome,  Enoch  White,  a  weekly  labourer,  was  fined 
26Af.,  being  the  exact  sum  owing  to  him  for  a  fortnight’s 
wages  by  his  employer,  Mr.  Underhay,  for  refiising  to 
work  on  Sunday,  March  7.  The  work  in  question  is 
generally  considered  in  the  country  to  belong  to  the 
category  of  necessary  labours,  but  the  man  held  a  certi¬ 
ficate  that  it  had  been  efficiently  performed  the  day 
before.  He  had,  however,  the  misfortune  to  belong  to 
the  Union,  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  example  of 
him.  The  Justices  who  sat  in  judgment  on  him  were 
the  Rev.  Carr  John  Glyn,  the  rector  of  two  parishes, 
Wickhampton  and  Hinton  Parva,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Austen,  the  rector  of  Tarrant  Keyneston.  It  will  be 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  active  emissaries  of  the  libe¬ 
ration  Society  to  visit  any  of  these  three  parishes. 


The  deputation  that  visited  Sir  Stafford  Northoote 
the  other  day  did  not  get  much  for  their  pains.  Even 
200,000  signatures,  many  of  which  were  doubtless 
genuine,  did  not  convince  him  that  there  was  a  clear 
case  made  out  for  the  total  remission  of  the  Railway 
Passengers  Duty.  He  warned  his  visitors  that  there 
was  this  year  no  hope  of  a  large  surplus — tliough,  by 
the  way,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  the  receipts  of  the 
eleven  days  of  the  financial  year  of  which  there  is  y®t 
no  record,  may  land  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the^ right  side  of  his  estimates  with  a  surplus  of  n^ly 
a  million.  And  he  as  good  as  said  that  he  admitted  neither 
the  justice  nor  the  expediency  of  the  total  abolition  of 
the  railway  tax.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  stood 
against  the  menacing  and  meaningless  talk  of  railway 
magnates  about  ‘  ‘  taxes  on  locomotion  ’  ’  and  “  poll  taxes 
talk  which  might  have  intimidated  a  less  sensible  man 
than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  We  may  take  it  that  ^ 
will  endeavour  to  give  some  concession  to  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  and  his  legions — their  admirable  persistency  has 
fairly  won  so  much.  But  it  is  equally  plain — ^and  we 
rejoice  to  see  it — that  he  intends  to  get  firom  the  railway 
world  some  equivalent.  Why  not  keep  up  the  tax  in  afi 
its  rigour  until  continuous  brakes  be  employed,  an 
signalmen  who  have  been  on  duty  for  fourteen  hours  ai^ 
discontinued  ?  Why  should  the  Treasury  be  anxious 
swell  next  year’s  dividends  if  the  railway  directors  wiU 


If  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  are  correct,  Mr. 
Bosanqnet,  in  charging  the  Grand  Jury  at  Monmouth 
Sessions,  made  a  singular  exhibition  of  presumptuous 
ignorance.  His  proposals  for  the  prevention  of  strikes 
are  silly  enough,  but  that  is,  so  to  speak,  his  own  con¬ 
cern  ;  the  disgraceful  part  of  his  speecli  was  that  in 
which  ho  entirely  falsified  the  views  and  libelled  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  good  man.  “  There  had  been,” 
said  the  worthy  gentleman,  “  a  class  of  persons  calling 
themselves  political  economists  who  had  advanced  a 
theory  that  there  is  no  duty  owing  from  masters  to  men 
or  from  men  to  masters,  neither  have  they  any  rights  ; 
that  the  question  of  wages  settled  itself ;  and  that  there 
are  no  social  relations  between  masters  and  men.” 
This  is  a  muddled  and  bewilderingly  inaccurate  statement 
of  views,  that  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Times  and  in  the 
class  of  writers  who  are  supposed  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
to  write  in  the  interests  of  capital.  To  how  many 
humiliating  lectures  have  workmen  had  to  listen  from 
their  self-appointed  instructors  of  the  middle-class  on 
their  folly  in  warring  with  the  laws  of  political  economy  ! 
The  position  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  lecturing  down  working¬ 
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intellectual  refreshment  to  pass  from  the  restless  ener¬ 
getic  stress  of  Western  existence  to  the  antique  calm  of 
sunnj  Oriental  life.**  Before  the  Prince  of  Wales 
accomplishes  this  feat  he  is  warned  that  great  things 
are  expected  of  him  by  the  Daily  Telegraph,  He  must 
“  fill  his  mind  with  rich  after-memories  of  India,**  for, 
“if  no  Englishman  could  travel  there  without  pride  at 
the  magnificent  charge  which  Providence  has  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  British  nation,  assuredly  ‘  the  Prince  of 
all  the  land  *  may  well  and  usefully  desire  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  Oriental  empire  which  the  great  men 
of  his  realm  have  made  part  of  his  hereditary  do¬ 
minions.*’  When  it  is  recollected  how  the  British 
nation  obtained  India  through  the  East  India  Company, 
“  carrying  out  their  operations  with,**  as  Sheridan  said 
truly,  “  the  meanness  of  a  pedlar,  and  the  proflig^y  of 
.  a,  pirate :  wielding  a  truncheon  in  one  hand  and  picking 
a  pocket  with  the  other,**  the  less  Providence  is  burdened 
with  a  donbtful  compliment  the  better ;  but  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  may  desire  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
country  thus  won,  is  likely  enough.  Only  his  guides, 
philosophers,  and  friends  of  the  press  wish  him 
to  see  it  with  their  eyes,  not  with  his  own.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  is  of  opinion  that  the  contemplated  visit  will 
serve  “an  excellent  political  purpose.’*  It  will  possibly 
surprise  those  who  are  not  versed  in  the  science  of 
politics  to  learn  that  that  purpose  is  to  cause  250,000,000 
of  people  to  stand  in  the  sun  all  day  long,  in  order  that 
the  majesty  of  Great  Britain  may  be  more  firmly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  their  minds !  “  Next  to  seeing  Her 

Gracious  Majesty  in  person — to  do  which  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  land  would  cheerfully 
stand  in  the  sun  all  day  long — the  Hindoos  would  like 
to  have  amongst  them  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne  ; 
and  the  majesty  of  Great  Britain  would  over  afterwards 
live  in  their  minds  from  that  time  forward.”  There 
are,  it  would  seem,  however,  “  perils  in  this  aspect  of  the 
question.”  Doubtless ;  for  standing  all  day  in  the  sun 
in  India,  even  if  it  be  to  gaze  on  Royalty,  may  produce 
other  effects  upon  the  brain  than  impressing  on  it  the 
majesty  of  Great  Britain.  The  writer  of  the  article  is 
evidently  under  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  India 
are  all  Undoes,  but  this  trifling  inaccuracy  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  sake  of  style.  We  think,  however, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  upon  his  part  to  warn  His  Royal 
Highness  against  “  ^d  and  lavish  expenditure  in  at- 
.  tempting  to  rival  the  gorgeous  displays  of  native  maha¬ 
rajahs.”  His  Royal  Highness  will  doubtless  receive 
valuable  hints  upon  that  point  from  his  excellent  and 
economical  brother,  who  has  “  done  India  **  without 
seriously  embarrassing  his  own  exchequer. 

It  is,  to  borrow  the  Telegraph* s  expression,  “  a  singu¬ 
lar  intellectual  refreshment  **  to  pass  from  mock  to  real 
turtle  in  an  Oriental  banquet  of  words  and  metaphors, 
and  this  is  what  we  do  in  going  from  the  Telegraph  to 
i\\Q  Times.  It  is  not  often  perhaps  that  the  “Thun¬ 
derer  **  condescends  to  drink  at  the  same  fount  of 
inspiration  with  his  cheap  rival  of  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  but  on  this  august  occasion  he  not 
only  does  so,  but  drinks  deeper  of  the  Pierian  spring. 
The  wonderful  fact  that  a  Prince  of  Wales  is  going  to 
visit  the  Princes  of  Hindustan  inspires  sentences  which 
are  “  Orient  pearls  at  random  strung.”  Here  is  one : — 

“  The  evente  which  make  history,  the  establishment  of 
an  East  India  Company,  or  a  Battle  of  Plassy,  may  pass 
.with  little  notice  in  their  time,  and  are  only  to  be 
estimated  by  their  effects.  But  it  is  the  privilege  of 
Royalty  to  be  the  visible  embodiment  and  summary  of 
such  effects,  and  thus  upon  occasion  to  gather  before  the 
imagination  of  an  Empire  the  whole  course  of  the  me¬ 
morable  revolutions  wnich  have  made  both  Empire  and 
Sovereign  what  they  are.”  We  have  endeavoured  to 
understand  the  above,  not  only  by  reading  it  as  it  is 
written,  but  by  reading  it  backwards,  as  the  sublime 
poem  of  the  “  Jabber wocky  ”  had  to  be  read;  but, 
after  doing  it  all  this  justice,  we  confess  we  are  still 
unable  to  grasp  its  meaning.  We  continue  to  read : — 

“  The  Great  Mogul  was  as  little  to  us  as  the  King  of 
England  was  to  him.  Both  were  personages  in 
absolutely  distinct  spheres,  with  no  sympathies  and 


inappreciable  interests  in  common.  A  handful  of  trad 
■  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  missionaries  alone 
tained  a  slight  and  precarious  contact  between  th^ 
They  are  now  in  effect  one  and  the  same  person  •  anri 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India  is  {sic)  the  visible  i^p^ 
sentation  of  the  marvellous  fact.”  The  fact  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  still  in  England  does  not  assist  us  in 
unravelling  this  Asian  mystery  ;  and  we  fail  to  see,  when 
he  gets  there,  how  he  can  be  the  “  visible  represents, 
tion  ”  of  the  Great  Mogul,  a  “  summary  ”  of  the  Battle 
of  Plassy,  an  “  embodiment  ”  of  the  East  India  Companr 
a  number  of  missionaries,  and  the  King  of  EngUni 
The  shipwrecked  sailor  who  in  the  ballad  declared  him. 
self  “  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold,  and  the  crew  of  the 
captain’s  ^g,**  had  some  reason  for  his  hallucination,  for 
he  had  eaten  all  these  people  in  his  extremity  of  hunger; 
but  this  analogy  cannot  well  be  applied  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Great  Mogul.  But  in  addition  to  these 
embodiments,  we  are  told  that  His  Royal  Highness  will 
become  a  sort  of  patent  reflector — “  he  will  reflect  is 
much  of  India  upon  England  as  of  England  and  En^ish 
dignity  on  India.”  If  it  be  necessary,  when  writing  on 
what  may  be  considered  an  Oriental  subject,  to  write  in 
an  Oriental  style,  it  might  not  be  too  exacting  to  ask  our 
instructors  of  the  Times  and  Telegraph  to  give  ns  a  little 
less  metaphor  and  a  little  more  meaning.  Both  seem 
so  overcome  with  the  profundity  of  their  own  thonghts 
in  contemplating  the  idea  of  the  Royal  visit  to 
that  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  look  upon  it  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  marvellous  event  “  big  with  the  fate  of  empires.*' 
Common  sense  and  the  antecedents  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  go  to  show  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Hk 
Royal  Highness  has  never  displayed  any  anxiety  to 
grasp  any  Oriental  or  other  political  problems.  He  has 
shown  himself  eminently  devoted  only  to  those  tastes 
and  acquirements  which,  according  to  Tory  ideas,  best 
fit  a  prince  for  becoming  a  Constitutional  Sovereign  of 
Great  Britain.  He  can  ride  well,  dress  well,  and  has 
perhaps  killed  more  deer,  pheasants,  and  pigeons  to  his 
own  gun  than  any  man  in  England.  He  is  a  good  judge 
of  a  horse,  and  can  hold  his  own  at  whist  and  other 
games  of  chance  and  skill.  He  has  had  as  little  to  do 
with  politics  as  Canning’s  needy  knife-grinder,  and 
intellectual  studies  of  a  literary  or  scientific  kind  hare 
not  been  allowed  to  endanger  his  cerebral  organisation. 
If  he,  like  lesser  mortals,  has  not  altogether  strictly 
adhered  to  the  promises  vowed  for  him  by  his  godfiithers 
and  godmothers  at  his  baptism,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
do  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  his  birth  and 
the  custom  of  the  English  Constitution  have  brought 
him ;  and  being  tired  of  playing  the  unprofitable  part  of 
dummy  monarch,  he  is  glad  perhaps  to  escape  for  a 
time  to  “another  realm  of  interests”  without  “respon¬ 
sibilities.” 

JOHN  MITCHEL. 

The  death  of  John  Mitchel  at  New^,  after  tlw 
greatest,  and  indeed  the  only,  political  triumph  of  his 
life,  gives  a  kind  of  dramatic  unity  to  a  sad  and  wasted 
existence.  Mitchel  was  born  in  Newry,  his  father  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  Unitarian  minister  of  the  place.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  the  very  house  which  had  been  his 
father’s  abode,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  bom.  Hate 
of  the  Saxon  was  the  moral  nourishment  of  his  ^rlieid 
years,  and  hatred  is  never  a  healthy  fare.  The  sight  of 
the  Irish  famine  seems  to  have  driven  him  into  a  det^ 
tation  of  England  which  was  often  like  the  fever  of  a 
madman.  He  saw  her  hand  in  the  blasted  fielc^  fhe 
cottars  filled  with  the  victims  of  famine  and  diseaw, 
and  the  crowds  of  pinched  peasants  who  mshed  to  tne 
roadside  to  beg  for  alms  from  the  passing  traveller,  or 
who  lay  down  and  died  in  the  nearest  ditch.  It 
she  that  had  murdered  the  hundreds  of  thousand 
who^  perished  from  sheer  want  of  food  or  from  too 
wasting  fever  which  follows  starvation ;  and  his  gloomy 
ima^nation  magnified  those  hundreds  of  thousands  mw 
miUions.  It  was  she  that  drove  out  the  millions  w  o 
left  a  countiy  which  they  passionately  loved  to  find  ® 
refuge  in  America  from  the  whips  and  the  scorpion® 
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with  which  she  had  scourged  them  as  she  had  scourged 
their  fathers  from  generation  to  generation.  That  was 
the  greatest  exodas  which  the  world  had  seen  since 
the  Israelites  had  fled  into  the  desert  to  escape  from  the 
brickfields  of  Pharaoh,  and  on  England  lay  as  mach 
cmilt  as  that  which  the  Hebrew  legends  have  affixed  to 
the  Egyptian  king  for  all  time.  Mitchel  found  some 
comfort  in  the  prophecy  that,  as  the  chariots  and  the 
horsemen  of  Phaiuoh  h^  sunk  like  lead  in  the  mighty 
waters,  so,  in  the  crisis  of  battle,  should  the 
waves  of  vengeance  some  day  sweep  over  the  pride 
of  England.  Next  to  an  independent  Ireland, 
the  sight  which  he  would  have  welcomed  most  pas- 
sionatdy  would  have  been  the  invasion  of  England  by 
an  overmastering  foe,  the  sacking  of  her  great  cities, 
the  destruction  of  her  commerce,  the  humiliation  of  her 
nobility  into  the  parasites  of  a  foreign  court,  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  that  political  freedom  which  she  had  flaunted 
before  Ireland  in  the  drunkenness  of  her  pride,  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  garrison  in  every  town,  and 
baighers  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  waiting,  cap  in 
hand,  on  booted  and  spurred  dragoons,  to  beg  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  kiss  the  chains  of  their  servitude. 
There  was  a  Hebrew  intensity  in  the  hate  with  which 
Mitchel  pursued  the  very  name  of  England.  He  looked 
with  loathing  on  the  alms  which  she  sent  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  temper  the  edge  of  the  famine.  It  was,  he 
thought,  the  petty  pittance  which  the  brigand  flings 
to  the  survivors  of  the  bands  whom  he  has  pil¬ 
laged  and  killed.  So  odious  w'ere  the  English 

that  they  did  not  deserve  the  usages  of  fair 
fight,  but  showers  of  vitriol  were  g<x)d  enough 
for  their  soldiers.  The  landlords  whom  they  had 
planted  in  Ireland  were  wretches  who  did  not 
deserve  to  live.  Nay,  Mitchel  seems  to  have  fancied 
that,  just  as  old.  Catholic  devotees  thought  no  faith 
need  be  kept  with  heretics,  so  a  plighted  word  might 
be  broken  if  it  bad  been  given  merely  to  the  English 
Government ;  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  understand 
why  he  broke  his  parole  in  V'an  Diemen’s  Land  on  the 
most  miserable  pretence  that  ever  deluded  a  reputable 
soul.  Going  to  the  United  States,  he  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his  master  passion.  They 
say  that  he  would  leave  a  room  if  an  English¬ 
man  were  to  enter  it.  He  founded  one  newspaper 
after  another  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stigmatising 
England  as  the  vilest  nation  with  which  the  earth 
had  ever  been  cursed.  His  brilliant  and  trenchant 
rhetoric  gave  infinite  variations  of  the  one  theme. 
It  is  said  that,  partially  at  least,  he  was  led  to  the  side 
of  the  South,  and  to  be  the  chief  vrriter  in  the  principal 
Richmond  newspaper,  and  to  send  bis  sons  to  die  on  the 
battle-field  in  defence  of  negro  slavery,  because  he  had 
sopposed  that  the  influence  of  Exeter  Hall  would  induce 
England  to  take  part  with  the  North,  and  because 
wherever  she  w’as  lie  could  not  be.  There  was  also  a 
rtrong  fibre  of  despotism  in  the  man.  as  there  often  is 
in  the  loudest  declaimers  against  tyranny,  and  he  may 
have  loved  to  exercise  that  passion  on  the  race  which  had 
been  the  special  subject  of  what  he  deemed  the  cant  of 
British  humanitarianism — just  a.s  some  persons  would 
kick  a  fondled  dog  because  they  hated  its  master.  He 
rame  back  to  New  York  after  the  war  to  continue 
his  old  work  of  cursing  England.  He  lived  to 
hear  the  echo  to  his  own  hate  in  the  double 
election  of  himself  for  Tipperary,  but  he  heard  it 
only  when  life  was  ebbing,  and  indeed  he  had 
come  home  only  to  die.  A  strange  fate  was  to  bring 
death  to  him,  after  all  his  wanderings,  in  the  quiet  town 
where  he  was  born.  He  was  to  die  with  the  sympathy 
of  his  countrymen  ringing  in  his  ears,  but  also  with  his 
most  passionate  hopes  unfulfilled,  if  not  blasted  for  ever. 
But  his  last,  like  his  first,  published  words  were  a  mes- 
of  defiance  and  of  hate  to  England.  The  religious 
8cr\’ice  at  his  gmve  should  have  been  a  litany  of  execra¬ 
tion. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  picture  outside  the  sphere  of 
criminality  a  life  more  mischievously  flung  away.  Mitchel 
wa«»  a  man  of  far  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Although 
Somewhat  coarse,  his  literary  faculties  were  so  brilliant 


^at  if  he  had  lived  in  happier  days  he  might  have  made  last¬ 
ing  additions  to  the  stock  of  Irish  prose.  His  rare  talent  for 
the  work  of  the  journalist  might  have  rendered  him  a 
great  and  beneficent  power  in  Ireland.  But  his  faculties 
were  blasted  by  the  lack  of  one  thing,  compared  with 
which  all  other  intellectual  gifts  are  as  dust  and  ashes 
for  the  purposes  of  everyday  life.  He  had  no  common 
sense.  The  power  of  looking  at  facts  calmly,  and  of 
ineasuring  their  real  dimensions,  had  been  denied  to 
him,  and  he  saw  everything  through  a  lurid  veil  of  pas¬ 
sion.  He  was  haunted,  pursued,  hounded  on  by  the 
spectres  of  his  own  imagination.  And  he  never 
took  the  trouble  to  eorrect  the  infirmities  of 
his  own  temperament  by  studying  the  realities 
of  existence,  but,  like  the  zealots  who  have  cast 
reproach  on  the  Republicanism  of  the  Continent 
he  brought  to  the  task  of  political  discussion  a  rich 
equipment  of  nothing  but  passion.  We  cannot  believe 
that  he  ever  seriously  set  himself  to  consider  in  detail 
how  Ireland  could  govern  herself  if  she  were  to  bo  cast 
loose  from  England,  divided  as  she  is  into  two  nations — 
the  one  preponderant  in  numbers  and  the  other  in  all 
the  qualities  of  moral  and  intellectual  backbone ;  the 
one  the  most  fervidly  Catholic  race  in  Europe,  and  the 
other  the  most  passionately  Protestant ;  the  one  resolved 
to  gain  domination,  and  the  other  determined  to  yield 
it  at  no  less  cost  than  civil  war. 

The  Times  has  published  a  brilliant  piece  of  rhetoric 
in  which  Mitchel  besought  the  two  factions  to  lay  aside 
their  religious  animosities  for  the  sake  of  their  common 
country.  Such  advice  came  trippingly  from  the  tongue 
of  a  frank  Pagan.  As  he  disbelieved  and  despised  Imth 
the  creedo,  he  would  gladly  have  had  Irishmen  escape 
from  the  damnation  alike  of  presbyter  and  priest  to  join 
hands  in  the  common  hate  of  England,  and  to  set 
Ireland  free.  But  that  he  should  have  believed  such  a 
union  to  be  possible,  showed  how  radically  ignorant  he 
was  of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  England.  If  any  man  who 
has  read  the  pitiable  history  of  Ireland  maintains  that 
the  seven  devils  of  religious  rancour  can  be  cast 
out  by  the  exorcism  of  a  native  Parliament,  or  of 
absolute  independence,  he  must  either  belong  to  the 
great  band  of  rhetorical  adventurers  by  whom  she  has 
l^n  fatally,  misled  or  ho  must  lack  the  very  elements 
of  the  political  sense.  But  no  stain  can  bo  cast  on 
Mitchol’s  sincerity.  Foe  as  well  as  friend  has  been 
quick  to  bear  witness  to  his  absolute  honesty.  He  was 
simply  infatuated.  He  fell  among  a  band  of  literary 
men  who  were  as  honest  and  as  infatuated  as  himself. 
Davis,  Devin  Reilly,  and  Meagher  were  Irish 
types  of  those  French  men  of  letters  who  helped 
to  mar  the  work  of  the  Revolution  by  the 
rigour  of  their  abstract  propositions,  and  by 
their  inability  to  see  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  a 
statesman  to  make  allowance  for  the  friction  of  numan 
life  as  to  execute  bold  schemes  of  reform.  The  Irish, 
like  the  French  literary  agitators,  had  only  one  remedy, 
and  that  was  revolution.  As  they  would  accept  nothing 
short  of  absolute  independence,  so  they  disdained  any 
other  course  than  that  of  armed  resistance.  Practical 
schemes  for  the  reclamation  of  the  land,  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  absenteeism,  for  the  protection  of  tenant-right, 
and  for  the  dethronement  of  the  Church  from  its  usurped 
supremacy,  were  base  compromises  which  they  disdained 
to  discuss.  So  they  told  the  poor  ignorant  peasantiy  to 
rely,  not  on  motions  in  the  Saxon  Parliament,  but  on 
native  pikes.  They  openly  preached  rebellion,  and  they 
insinuated  assassination.  Had  the  peasantry  not  been 
held  back  by  the  enormous  influence  of  O’Connell’s 
robust  good  sense,  there  might  have  been  as  fearful  an 
explosion  as  the  outbreak  of  ’98 ;  and  the  history  of  Ire¬ 
land  makes  it  only  too  certain  that  such  a  contest  would 
have  been  stained  by  indescribable  atrocities,  and  have 
left  memories  of  vengeance  for  generations.  But  no  man 
of  common  sense  could  doubt  what  would  be  the  result. 
As  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  as  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  as 
in  the  time  of  William  III.,  as  in  the  time  of  George  III., 
England  would  have  again  smitten  Ireland  to  the  dust ; 
and  then  such  reforms  as  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  and  the  recognition  of  tenant-right  would  have 
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been  postponed  until,  perhap^  the  day  of  reparation 
would  have  come  too  late.  Mitchel  was  so  infatuated  as 
to  believe  that  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world  would 
permit  itself  to  be  dismembered  by  a  mob  of  peasants. 
He  refused  to  count  the  consequences  of  failure.  And 
the  poor  little  cabbage- garden  rebellion  was  not  the 
vfOTst  result  of  his  insane  appeals  to  blind  fury.  He 
and  such  as  he  must  bear  the  blame  of  much  of  the 
impracticable  passion  which,  in  our  time,  casts  a  chill  of 
despair  over  the  hearts  of  such  Radicals  as  the  late 
Mr.  Grote,  and  which,  we  fear,  has  saddened  the 
buoyant  expectations  even  of  Mr.  Bright.  O’Connell 
rather  taught  the  people  to  rely  on  the  machinery  of 
Parliamentary  agitation.  One  of  the  ablest  of  Mitchel’s 
colleagues,  Gavan  Dulfy,  did  at  last  learn  the  value  of 
facts,  and  cast  behind  him  his  mischievous  delusions ; 
but  Mitchel  himself  never  added  one  grain  of  common 
sense  to  his  creed.  He  was  as  untameable  as  the  wild 
ass  of  the  desert. 

We  know  the  terrible  provocation  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  infatuated  selfishness  of  English  rule. 
The  history  of  our  dealings  with  Ireland  is  enough  to 
make  the  ears  of  every  Englishman  tingle  with  shame. 
But  for  its  lessons  we  could  wish  the  record  to  be  blotted 
out  for  ever.  And  we  admit  that  justice  will  not  have 
been  fully  satisfied  until  the  Irish  tenantry  shall 
have  received  larger  protection.  But  justice  will  be 
done  to  Ireland  in  the  amplest  fashion  if  she  will  only 
put  trust  in  appeals  to  reason,  abandon  the  intention  of 
breaking  up  the  Empire,  and  turn  away  from  guides 
like  John  Mitchel.  If  the  Home  Rulers  say  that  such 
counsel  is  pointed  against  them,  we  cannot  help  a  com¬ 
parison  which  is  suggested  by  their  misuse  of  the  same 
kind  of  gifts  as  his,  for  ends  which  are  difierent  from 
his  only  in  name,  and  which  would  be  as  mischievous  as 
the  realisation  of  his  phantom  independence. 


an  indemenaenii  iaiaie,  couiu  oe  wireaxenea  with  oegra^ 
tion  and  deposition.  W e  venture  to  say  that  there  is  hardlvi 
British  officer  of  high  rank  in  India,  whether  adminiati. 
ing  civil  government  in  our  own  dominions,  or  watch¬ 
ing  the  results  of  natire  rule  in  the  dominions  of  oui 
feudatory  princes,  who  has  not  been  thus  watched  Iw 
spies  in  the  interest,  real  or  imaginary,  of  some  natin 
Rajah  or  Zemindar,  or  merely  Baboo.  The  practice  is  bq 
common  that  it  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  inevitable  dis- 
agreeables  of  Indian  life,  like  the  insect  plagues 
which  Europeans  harden  themselves, 
thought  hard  measure  to  remove  from  the  public 
for  indulgence  in  f’  ’ 
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this  universal  passion  of  espionage,  the 
humblest  Bengalee  deputy-magistrate ;  and  the  notion  of 
deposing,  for  such  a  trivial  reason,  one  of  the  thiee 
great  Mahratta  sovereigns,  is  altogether  preposterom. 
It  is  upon  the  second  charge,  then,  that  the  case  against 
Mulharrao  rests  entirely  on  the  graver  accusation  of 
the  attempt  to  murder.  With  regard  to  this  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  that,  if  proved  to  the  satis&e- 
tion  of  the  Commissioners,  the  Viceroy  will  not  want 
a  justification  for  using  the  paramount  power  that 
has  been  delegated  to  him  for  the  punishment  of 
the  offeuder  in  any  manner  that  may  appear  expe- 
dient.  If  any  European  sovereign  were  to  attempt  the 
life  of  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  Power,  no  one  denies 
that  the  attempt  would  constitute  a  casus  belli;  and 
wherever  a  casus  belli  would  arise  between  two  inde> 
pendent  States,  it  is  apparent  that  a  suzerain — if  we 
may  use  this  analogous  feudal  expression  in  speaking  of 
Oriental  afiairs — may  employ  his  paramount  power  for 
the  purpose  of  punishment.  Whether  it  be  expedient 
to  do  so  is,  of  course,  another  question.  We  could  not 
pronounce  upon  that  with  any  confidence  unless  ws 
knew,  more  intimately  than  any  persons  not  living  in 
India  can  know,  the  feelings  of  the  Indian  popalatioB 
and  of  the  native  princes.  But  Lord  Northbrook  and 
his  advisers  know  these  things  more  thoroughly  than 
anyone  else,  for  the  scope  of  their  view  is  wider  than 
that  of  any  individual  observer,  and  all  the  conditions 
of  the  political  problem — external  and  internal — are,  or 
ought  to  be,  present  to  their  minds.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  whatever  action  may  be  taken  upon  the 
Commissioners’  report,  w'ill  be  taken  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  enormous  responsibility  of  all  moral  movements 
among  the  Oriental  peoples. 

We  are  equally  unable  to  form  any  conclusions  by 
anticipation  on  the  weight  of  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  murder  charge  that  was  laid  before  the  Commiisioo. 
That  there  was  perjury  on  one  side  or  on  the  other  is 
certain,  but  this  is  quite  the  most  common  case  m 
Indian  legal  proceedings.  So  little  depends  upon  the 
story  that  native  witnesses  tell,  and  so  much  upon  the 
observation  of  their  demeanour  and  on  a  pfeneral  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  character,  that  the  telegraphic  reports  of 
the  testimony  adduced  help  us  a  very  little  way  towar^ 
a  conclusion.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that  in  India 
much  disappointment  is  felt  at  the  imperfect  charactOT 
of  the  evidence  brought  forward  by  the  prosecution;  it 
is  by  no  means  of  that  complete  and  crushing  character 
that  was  anticipated  from  the  promptitude  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  action.  It  is  true  that  several  witnesses 
deposed  that  poison  was  mentioned  in  their  interviews 
with  the  Guicowar,  and  even  had  been  purchased  by  them 
on  his  orders ;  but  these  allegations  seem  to  be  mostly 
isolated,  and  to  rest  in  each  instance  on  the  unsupported 
testimony  of  some  witness  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
above  suspicion.  This  defect  in  the  case  for  the  pro^ 
cution  has  given  the  Guicowar’s  counsel  the  opportum^ 
of  setting  up  a  safe  line  of  defence  by  attacking  tl^ 
credibility  of  the  Government  witnesses — easy  enough 


THE  TRIAL  OP  THE  GUICOWAR. 

To-day,  it  is  anticipated,  the  Baroda  Commission 
will  disclose  its  judgment  upon  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Guicowar  Mulharrao.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  decision,  to  whatever  side  it  may  incline,  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  final,  for  the  Commission  in  truth  possesses 
no  judicial  authority.  It  will  report  upon  the  evidence 
to  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Viceroy  will  act  in  the  exercise 
of  his  political  discretion  upon  the  facts  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  hold  to  be  proved.  Thus  it  apjiears  that  the 
range  of  probable  issues  has  been  carefully  narrowed. 
The  Commission  cannot  take  cogm'sance  of  any  of 
those  allegations  of  misgovernment  which  have  given 
Baroda  a  bad  name ;  and  the  Government  of  India  is 
“  estopped  ”  from  reverting  to  those  general  considera¬ 
tions  of  Mulharrao’s  fitness  for  sovereignty  by  the  terms 
of  the  admonitory  message  which  was  sent  to  the 
Guicowar’s  Court  last  summer.  Then  the  Mahratta 
Prince  was  warned  that  unless  his  Government 
showed  signs  of  improvement,  he  would,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  and  a-half,  be  removed  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Principality.  Therefore,  unless  some 
new  and  grave  reason  can  be  assigned,  the  Viceroy 
cannot,  with  any  respect  for  decent  consistency,  decree 
Mulharrao’s  deposition.  There  remain  only  the  charges 
which  were  directly  laid  before  the  Commissioners  at 
Baroda,  and  have  been  reported  upon  to  the  Supreme 
Government.  These  are,  in  substance,  two — the  first, 
as  defined  by  the  Queen’s  Advocate,  is  that  the  Guicowar 
“tampered  with  the  servants  of  the  Residency;”  the 
second  is  tliat  ho  incited  the  persons  with  whom  he 
thus  put  himself  in  communication  to  attempt  the 
murder  of  their  master,  the  representative  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  authority.  It  appears  matter  for  regret  that  the 
former  charge  was  put  forwanl  as  a  separate  allegation 
at  all ;  it  means  simply  that  the  Guicowar  employed 
spies  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Resident,  whom, 
it  is  admitted,  he  disliked  and  feared.  No  doubt  this  is 
an  improper  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  hardly  a  matter  on 
which  a  private  person  could  be  ciiminally  brought  to 
trial,  much  lessa  Prince  ruling  what  is  still  in  some  respects 
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If  the  Commissioners  should  report  that  there  is  no 
<^nnd  for  admitting  the  murder  charge  against 
Mulharrao,  the  Government  of  India  will  find  itself  in  a 
most  embarrassing  position.  The  Guicowar  will  carry- 
off  the  honours  of  the  game,  and  the  Viceroy  will  find 
it  very  hard,  in  the  f&ce  of  a  blunder  like  this,  to  carry 
ont  the  menace  of  the  warning  directed  against 
the  misgovernment  of  Baroda  last  year.  It  may  be 
^en  that  Lord  Northbrook  will  feel  called  upon 
to  repair  his  error  by  resigning  his  office,  and 
then  every  petty  Rajah  in  Hindostan  will  be  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  thought  that  it  is  not  impossible 
to  defeat  even  the  Supreme  Government  with  its 
own  weapons.  But  even  if  the  Commissioners  should 
find  that  Mulharrao  was  guilty  of  the  attempt  to  murder 
Colonel  Phayre,  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  do 
not  disappear.  It  is  true  that,  in  that  case,  the  Viceroy 
will  escape  censure,  and  will  be  free  to  act  as  his  judg¬ 
ment  suggests.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  should 
be  done.  Of  course,  Mulharrao  must  cease  to  rule 
Baroda,  and  equally  of  course  his  crime  cannot  strictly 
be  considered  capital.  He  will  probably,  if  found  guilty, 
be  condemned  to  seclusion  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life;  and  though  his  imprisonment  will  not  be  excessively 
harsh,  it  will  be  punishment  enough  for  a  man  who, 
during  several  years,  has  revelled  in  all  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  Oriental  luxury.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Baroda  ?  If  the  idea  of  annexing  the  Principality 
was  ever  entertained — a  notion  to  which  some  colour 
was  unfortunately  given  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly’s  assumption 
of  the  airs  and  graces  of  sovereignty — the  demeanour 
of  the  Mahratta  population  must  have  checked  the  rising 
temptation.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Guicowar 
was  a  tyrant  of  the  worst  Oriental  type,  without  intellec¬ 
tual  ambition,  without  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  with¬ 
out  respect  for  the  rights  or  pity  for  the  pains  of  his 
subjects.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  people  of 
Baroda  preferred  his  rule,  bad  as  it  was,  to  that  of  the 
English.  The  reasons  of  this  preference  might  be 
easily  explained,  and  are  paralleled  in  the  history  of 
nearly  all  semi-civilised  communities.  But  with  the 
depositon  of  Mulharrao,  the  direct  line  of  the  “Cow¬ 
herd’s  ”  house  comes  to  an  end,  unless  we  recognise  | 
the  reputed  infant  son  of. the  lady  of  whom  the 
Guicowar  robbed  one  of  his  subjects.  Perhaps  the 
recognition  of  this  child,  and  the  administration  of  the 
country,  during  the  boy’s  minority,  under  the  eye  of  a 
strong  British  Minister,  would  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  It  is,  we  fear,  vain  to  hope  that  some 
able  native,  experienced  in  government,  should  be  raised 
to  the  vacant  throne.  But  anything  is  better  than 
annexation,  to  which  it  is  clear  the  native  population 
have  a  deep-seated  repugnance,  which  would  alarm 
Scindiah  and  Holkar  and  the  Nizam,  and  which  would 
violate  the  explicit  promises  of  Lord  Canning’s  procla¬ 
mation. 


THE  DEAD-LOCK  IN  SPAIN. 

The  military  plot  of  Primo  de  Rivera  enthroned 
“Alfonso  XII.’  ’  at  Madrid.  Another  military  plot,  that  of. 
Ramon  Cabrera,  was  destined  to  break  up  the  Carlist 
cwnp  in  the  North,  but  has,  to  all  appearance,  not  had 
the  effect  that  was  expected  from  it.  This  lawless 
government  of  the  schoolboy  Saviour  of  Society  seems 
only  able  to  live  from  day  to  day  upon  petty  coups  d^etat 
performed  by  corrupt  and  ambitious  troopers.  Three 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  it  was  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  by  foul  treason ;  and  the  forecast  we  then  made 
^  been  amply  substantiated  by  the  course  of  events. 
No  real  change  was  wrought  in  the  situation  by  the  j 
state-stroke  of  December  last.  The  army  of  the  Pre-  I 
tender  still  occupies  its  strongholds.  The  Cuban  in-  j 
surrection  is  as  far  as  ever  from  being  quelled.  It  was  \ 
^  vain  that  King  Alfonso,  the  hope  of  Liberal  Mr.  j 
^ya^  and  of  a  Protestant  Tory  Government,  appointed  j 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  lucrative  post  of  Captain-General 
of  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  that  decrees  were 
enacted  restoring  to  Mother  Church  the  ill-gotten  pro¬ 


perty  that  had  been  taken  from  her.  The  difficulties 
remain  the  same.  According  to  univei'sal  testimony, 
Alfonso’s  rule  has  come  to  a  dead-lock. 

Even  the  Paris ^  Memorial  Diplomatique  now  prints  a 
letter  from  a  well-informed  source,  which  speaks  of  the 
fears  that  are  arising  in  the  different  European  capitals 
for  the  future  of  the  existing  system  in  Spain.  “Alfonso’s 
treasury,”  it  says,  “  is  empty ;  the  imposts  cannot  be 
gather^.  London  and  Paris  bankers  have  made  some 
advances,  but  they  refuse  to  conclude  a  loan  without 
the  previous  authorisation  of  the  Cortes.  Now,  the 
convocation  of  a  Cortes  is  a  thing  which  disquiets  the 
Government  of  Madrid.  They  have  less  fear  of  the 
Intransigentes  than  of  the  Modc'rate  Republicans.  This 
party  does  not  dream  of  an  armed  insuri’cction,  but 
reckons  on  the  elections  to  come  to  power.  Yet  to  bo 
without  Cortes  is  to  be  without  credit ;  and,  moreover, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  terminating  the  civil  war ! 
Cabrera’s  manifesto  has  had  no  appreciable  influence 
on  the  troops  of  Don  Carlos.  Nor  is  it  the  way  to  be¬ 
come  strong  and  durable  to  be  installed  by  one  military 
pronunciamientOj  and  to  be  propped  up  by  another.”  So 
says  the  letter  in  the  Memorial  Diploviatique.  Prom 
this  description  of  the  political  arena,  one  would  almost 
imagine  that  the  Republic  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
once  more  to  salute  an  outgoing  would-be  King. 

We,  on  our  part,  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  predict 
the  exact  time  when  such  an  event  may  occur. 
But  we  consider  it  useful  to  make  another  cliaracteristic 
quotation,  from  the  Pall  Mall  Oozette^  which  largely 
confirms  the  views  we  expressed  from  the  beginning. 
“  The  prospect  in  Spain,”  we  read,  “  is  a  lowering  one. 

.  .  .  This  beginning  of  general  despondency  is  a  grave 
symptom.  .  .  .  The  young  King’s  personal  position 
must  be  far  from  enviable,  now  that  the  first  excitement 
of  his  entry  has  passed  away.  The  shouts  that  greeted 
him  have  been  changing  to  murmurs.  .  .  .  The  first 
successes  of  his  troops  have  been  followed  by  dis¬ 
heartening  reverses  and  delays.  Instead  of  being  the 
King  of  his  people,  he  is  being  forced  into  the  position 
of  King  of  a  faction  or  a  combination  of  factions.  The 
doors  of  his  saloons  are  jealously  guarded.  .  .  .  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  pine  for  congenial  company  and 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  old  family  life.  After  all,  he 
is  but  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  he  was  strongly  attached 
to  his  mother  and  sisters.  That  he  should  b^ome  daily 
more  anxious  to  be  restored  to  the  society  of  his  kins¬ 
folk  is  but  natural.  We  leam,  on  apparently  good 
authority,  that  his  letters  urging  his  mother’s  return 
become  daily  more  pressing.”  Is  not  this  quite  in  keeping 
with  our  remark  in  the  Examiner  of  January  16: — 

“  We  should  not  be  astonished  if,  following  the  example 
of  Amadeo,  who  often  sent  word  to  his  father  that  ho 
‘  wanted  to  go  home,’  young  Alfonso  wrote  to  his 
mother  in  a  similar  plaintive  strain.” 

In  order  to  end  his  troubles,  the  boy-king  seems 
ready  to  clutch  at  every  straw  that  is  held  before  him. 
We  leam  that,  shortly  previous  to  the  attempted 
Cabrera  intrigue,  a  scheme  for  coming  to  terms  with 
Don  Carlos  had  been  set  on  foot.  The  Pretender  was 
to  be  recognised  as  Infante  of  Spain,  and  to  be  appointed 
to  a  high  office.  In  case  of  Alfonso  dying  without 
issue,  a  son  of  Don  Carlos  was  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne.  All  Carlist  officers  who  would  enter  the  army 
of  the  Government  at  Madrid  were  to  be  confirmed 
in  their  rank.  The  fueros  of  the  insurgent  provinces 
were  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  Royal  decree.  Last — but 
not  least — all  the  Carlist  debts,  from  the  time  of 
“  Carlos  V.,”  who  warred  against  Isabella’s  acceseion, 
down  to  the  present  Pretender,  would  bo  paid  (or,  if 
we  would  speak  more  correctly,  acknowledged)  by  the 
Government  of  Alfonso. 

This,  we  are  informed,  was  one  of  the  numerous  phins 
for  a  convention  latterly  set  afloat.  Don  Carlos,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  letter  which  we  believe  has  not  penetrated 
into  the  English  journals,  expressed  himself  anew  in  a 
manner  which  left  to  Alfonso  no  hope  of  a  compromise. 
The  letter,  dated  from  Estella,  is  a  reply  to  one  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  legitimate  robber-king  by  the  fanatical 
Bishop  Jose,  of  tJrgcl,  who  had  congratulated  Don 


) 
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Carlos  as  the  prince  “  upon  whom  Heaven  had  conferr^  mitted  gross  errors  m  law  or  ;  and  if  were 
the  mission  of  killing  the  Revolntion,  and  driving  its  looking  for  a  contr^t  to  all  that  is  popularly  supposed 
ruins  to  Jerusalem.**  The  responsibility  for  these  in-  to  be  characteristic  of  our  free  legal  institutions,  we 
congruous  images  we  must  leave  to  the  bishop,  who  should  seek  it  not  in  Turkey  or  Persia,  but  in  the 
probably  considers  himself  above  the  rules  of  rhetoric —  English  law,  or  absence  of  it,  relating  to  contempt  of 
like  the  German  emperor  who,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty,  court.  In  the  almost  uncontrolled  powers  of  an  English 
was  “above  grammar.**.  In  his  answer  Don  Carlos  Judge  over  all  who  are  in  the  precincts  of  his  Court, 
declared  that  “  Don  Alfonso  is  only  the  Revolution  there  is  exemplified  the  exact  opposite  of  the  most  prized 
hidden  under  the  royal  purple,  and  blasphemy  covered  privileges  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  birthright  of 
by  the  mantle  of  the  Christian  creed,  the  better  to  stifle  every  subject.  It  was  high  treason,  in  the  halls  of  King 
the  true  Catholic  creed  among  the  Spanish  people.  ^  I  Furioso  of  fairy  repute,  to  cough  or  wink  ;  and  we  have 
believe  with  you,’*  the  Pretender  adds,  “that  my  mission  known  English  Judges  who  regarded  the  former  offence, 
is  to  kill  the  Revolution.**  repeatedly  perpetrated  in  their  Courts,  as  scarcely  less 

Who  does  not  hear  in  these  words  the  “  Tue  !  tue  !”  heinous, 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France  during  the  St.  Bartholomew  Why  this  anomaly  in  English  jurisprudence  has  been 
massacre  ?  Nor  do  the  Royal  personages  who  carry  on  suffered  to  grow  up  and  be  maintained  is  easily  ex- 
the  Legitimist  bandit  warfare  in  the  North  leave  any  plicable.  It  is  probable  that  Liberals  in  other  dayg 
doubt,  by  their  acts,  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  talk,  were  so  anxious  to  guard  the  Judges  from  the  influence 
We  have  before  us  a  report  on  the  cannibal  massacres  of  the  Crown,  to  fence  them  about  with  privileges,  and 
which,  under  the  eyes  and  auspices  of  the  other  Don  to  invest  them  with  independence,  that  they  took  no  note 
Alfonso,  and'  of  his  megaera  wife,  Donna  Blanca,  were  of  the  exorbitant  powers  with  which  they  endowed  the 
performed  against  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of  judicial  officers.  It  was  probably  deemed  absolutely 
Cuenca,  after  the  capture  of  that  unhappy  Republican  necessary  to  clothe  them  with  unusual  prerogatives; 
town.  The  scenes  of  murder,  arson,  and  rape  which  and  this  has  been  done  to  an  extent  which  was  perhi^ 
there  took  place  to  the  greater  honour  of  the  Throne  never  deliberately  contemplated  by  the  most  zealous 
and  the  Altar,  were  such  as  to  induce  the  King  of  upholder  of  judicial  independence.  Few  are  aware  of 
Bavaria  to  refuse  the  desired  audience  to  a  prince  who  the  anomalous  and,  as  some  would  say,  uu- English 
had  ordained  and  sanctioned  crimes  for  which  com-  powers  which  sleep  side  by  side  with  trial  by  jury, 
moner  men,  if  caught,  suffer  the  penalty  of  death,  or  equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  presumption  of  inno- 
life-long  imprisonment  in  a  bagnio.  cence,  Ac. ;  and  it  is  a  little  bit  of  a  shock  to  the 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  offer  to  guarantee  the  lay  intelligence  to  think  that  the  successful  busy 
ftieroif  or  provincial  and  local  privileges  of  the  insur-  lawyer,  highly  earthly  before  his  elevation  to  the 
gent  provinces  beyond  the  Ebro,  will  succeed  in  diminish-  i  Bench,  and  thick  in  ejectments,  breaches  of  promise 
ing  the  number  of  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos.  The  cases,  Ac.,  is  suddenly  transmogrified  into  an  aw- 

odd  mixture  of  volunteers  who  have  gathered  round  his  ful  being,  clothed  with  attributes  enough  for  the 

standard,  either  enjoy  guerilla  warfare  as  a  convenient  equipment  of  a  Pope  or  a  fourth-rate  Hindoo  idol, 
occupation,  or  else  prefer  imposing  their  own  conditions  Just  let  us  run  over  a  few  of  his  powers  and  properties, 
upon  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  regard  as  aliens  in  In  the  first  place,  he  enjoys  sanctity  and  immunities 
blood,  and  partly  in  speech,  to  accepting  a  boon  at  the  |  given  to  no  other  subject.  A  Judge  may  use  his  position 
hands  of  the  Government  at  Madrid.  The  prospect  of  j  so  as  to  gratify  his  personal  malice — he  may  issue  a 
a  termination  of  the  Carlist  war  appears,  therefore,  far  '  decree  or  «make  an  order  which  he  is  well  aware  is 
off  indeed.  The  continuance  of  the  Cuban  insmTec-  unjust.  No  action  will  lie  against  him — the  simple  fact 

tion  weakens  Alfonso’s  rule  in  another  direction.  Un-  that  he  is  a  Judge  will  be  defence  enough.  We  do  not 

able  to  do  even  that  which  the  Provisional  Govern-  j  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  this  power,  for  no  doubt  if 
ment  of  1868,  King  Amadeo,  and  the  Republic  did,  the  rule  did  not  exist  every  Judge  would  be  defendant 
namely,  to  convoke  a  national  repi*esentation,  “  Alfonso  *  in  a  host  of  vexatious  actions.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to 
XII.**  has  no  legal  basis  •  whatever,  and  is  weaker  de  j  quarrel  with  the  other  rule,  also  firmly  established, 
facto  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  conclusion  i  which  declares  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  against 
drawn  therefi’om  by  the  English  Government  was,  to  a  Judge  on  account  of  words  spoken  from  the  J^nch, 
grant  him,  with  every  possible  speed,  that  recognition  whatever  be  their  character.  The  propriety  of  this  rule 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  legally  existing  Republic,  was  we  also  admit,  notwithstanding  its  manifest  liabilily  to 
rofused,  even  by  a  Liberal  Ministry,  with  every  mark  of  abuse.  It  is  when  wo  look  to  the  ill-defined,  and  in 
insulting  contempt.  Karl  Blind.  {  fact  limitless,  powers  covered  by  the  authority  of  the 

-  '  Judge  to  commit  men  to  prison  for  contempt  of  Court, 

AN  ANOMALY  OF  ENGLISH  JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. 

The  hasty  words  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Denman  to  a 
man  named  Craddock,  at  Hertford,  the  other  day,  and  our  forefathers  battled— and  of  which  we  all  affect  to  be 
the  sharp  sentence  with  which  they  were  followed  up,  proud,  are  violated.  First,  take  the  case  of  Jiabeas 
have  become  matters  of  history,  or,  to  bo  more  accurate,  corpus^  the  suspension  of  which  in  England  would  be 
have  been  forgotten  long  before  this. ,  They  ought  the  signal  for  rebellion.  If  a  man  is  kept  in  prison 
{^rhaps  to^  be  speedily  put  out  of  memory.  The  occa-  illegally  or  improperly,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be 
sional  indiscretion  of  any  public  man  ought  not  to  be  sued  out ;  the  return  to  the  writ  will  show  the  grounds 
written  on  brazen  tablets,  or  remembered  against  him  on  which  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  if  there 
too  persistently ;  and  a  few  hasty  expressions  ought  not  been  a  mistake  or  error  of  any  sort,  the  Court  to  which 
to  be  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  life  reputation.  But  the  return  is  made  will  obtain  his  release.  But  there  is 
we  hope  that,  while  the  unpleasant  sight  of  Justice  in  a  no  such  wicket  for  Justice  to  enter  by  when  the  prisoner 
towering  passion  will  be  forgotten,  what  has  occuiTed  is  the  victim  of  an  angry  Judge.  No  inquiry  into  the 
will  stimulate  and  direct  attention  to  the  extraordinary,  circumstances  will  be  made  ;  he  may*be  ordered  to  re- 
aiid  in  fact  lawless,  j)owers  possessed  by  the  Judges  in  turn  to  gaol,  although  full  examination  would  have 
regard  to  pi-oceedings  in  their  own  Courts.  They  are  established  his  innocence.  What  happens  when  an  at- 

there  almost  as  unlettered  as  Turkish  Pashas.  Every  tempt  is  made  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  a  person  detained 

maxim  of  constitutional  law  may  be  violated  and  set  at  de-  under  a  Judge’s  order  may  be  described  in  the  words 
fiance  by  them.  They  are  more  fwwerful  in  their  Courts  of  Lord  Denman.  “When  it  appears,**  says  he,  “that 
than  an  Emperor  in  his  palace.  Ihey  may  do  almost  what  the  party  has  been  before  a  Court  of  Competent  Jnris- 
thoy  please,  and  their  conduct,  however  capricious,  is  diction,  which  Court  has  committed  him  for  a  contempt 
certain  to  be  stamped  with  the  signet  of  legality.  They  or  any  other  cause,  I  think  it  is  no  longer  open  to  this 
are  bound  by  no  precedents,  subject  to  no  appeal,  secure  Court  to  enter  into  the  subject-matter.*’  , 

against  interference,  even  though  they  may  have  com-  Take  another  peculiarity  of  the  law,  and  one  of  much 


tnat  we  perceive  how  high  and  peculiarly  they  set  tnena 
selves  above  the  law.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  referenc 
to  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  some  of  the  leadmi 
principles  of  the  law  of  Encrland — T)rivilefire8  for  whic 
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consequence.  If  a  man  is  imprisoned  iu  ordinary  cases, 
he  is  so  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  duly  signed  by  the  proper 
and  competent  authority.  '  But  what  is  the  rule  here  ? 
Why,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  no  warrant  is 
essential.  In  a  celebrated  case  which  came  before  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  distinctly 
stated  that  no  warrant  was  required,  and  that  a  word 
from  the  Bench  was  sufficient  authority  to  commit  a 
person  to  prison  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  And 
this  reminds  us  of  another  anomalous  feature  of  the 
same  power — an  anomaly  of  a  dangerous  character. 
When  a  person  is  sent  to  prison  by  ordinary  process  of 
law,  it  is  for  a  fixed  and  defined  period  according  to 
his  offence — the  maximum  term  of  confinement  will  be 
settled ;  and  if  he  be  kept  in  duress  longer  than  the 
legal  time,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  will  be  sued  out. 
The  illegality  of  his  detention  will  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  return  to  that  writ,  and  he  will  be  forthwith  re¬ 
leased.  But  there  are  no  similar  safeguards  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  when  he  is  confined  in  virtue 
of  a  Judge’s  Order.  No  statute  or  provision  at  Common 
Law  fixes  the  period  for  which  the  offender  may  be  in¬ 
carcerated.  He  may  remain  in  gaol  until  he  chooses  to 
apologise,  or  “  purge  himself  of  his  contumacy,”  to  use 
the  slang  phrase.  In  theory  his  incarceration  might  be 
for  life.  If  his  friends  take  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
what  avail  will  it  be  ?  The  return  made  by  the  sheriff 
or  gaoler  will  exhibit  on  its  face  nothing  showing  the 
detention  to  bo  improper  or  harsh,  and  the  Court  will 
probably  decline  to  interfere. 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  list  of  anomalies ;  and 
we  can  but  briefly  refer  to  a  few  others.  It  is  an  ob¬ 
viously  curious  circumstance  that  a  Judge  may  dispose 
of  tha  liberties  of  his  fellow-subjects  without  the  aid 
or  intervention  of  a  jury,  or  a  systematic  trial.  But  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  it  is  also  in  his  power 
to  order  into  imprisonment  one  who  has  offended  in  the 
face  of  the  Court,  without  asking  him  any  question 
or  listening  to  any  explanation  or  defence.  If  the 
offender  is  allowed  an  opportunity  of  answering 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  it  is  only  by  favour, 
and  not  of  right,  that  this  privilege  is  granted, 
and  he  would  have  no  legal  right  to  complain,  no  Claim 
for  redress,  if  he  were  condemned  unheard.  Sometimes 
the  Court  may  deem  it  right  to  call  upon  the  accused  to 
explain  his  conduct ;  but,  in  doing  so,  it  is  empowered 
still  more  flagrantly  to  violate  the  free,  fair  spirit  of 
English  law,  for  it  may  submit  to  him  a  string  of  in¬ 
criminating  questions,  to  be  answered  on  pain  of  heavy 
penalties. 

That  our  Judges  should  have  possessed  these  large, 
not  to  say  exorbitant,  functions  without  scandalously 
abusing  them,  speaks  volumes  for  the  average  good  sense 
and  prudence  of  the  Bench.  That  they  should  have 
kept  this  terrible  blade  in  the  scabbard  and  rarely  drawn 
it  forth  to  strike  down  offenders,  is  much  to  their 
honour ;  and,  so  long  as  their  powers  are  theoretical 
and  lie  in  abeyance,  we  do  not  quarrel  with  their 
existence.  But  it  does  not  require  much  prophetic 
inflatus  to  predict  that  the  moment  any  Judge  is  vain  or 
silly  enough  to  flourish  about  the  Excalibur  brand  of  his 
authority,  the  law  of  contempt  of  Court  will  be  doomed, 
and  will  go  the  way  appointed  for  all  things  that  are 
perilous  to  the  commonwealth  and  not  of  good  repute. 


18  the  ideal  of  feminine  perfection  generalW  entertained  by  the 
well-to-do  people  of  his  day.  From  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  most 
persons  of  education  have  imconsciously  imbibed  their  theory 
of  the  historical  relation  of  the  sexes.  The  common  behef  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  sexes  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  Boxology — As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  it  is  now,  and 
will  ^continue  to  be  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  just  as  the 
creation  of  man,  from  being  regarded  as  an  event,  as  it  were, 
of  yesterday,  must  now  be  forced  back  into  the  twilight  of  an 
almost  undiscoverable  antiquity,  so  these  simple  and  childlike 
ideas  as  to  the  position  of  women  in  the  past  must  give  way 
before  the  progress  of  historical  science.  The  history  of  the 
subject,  in  a  great  measure,  yet  remains  to  be  written ;  but 
enough  is  known  already  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  the 
position  of  women  has  undergone  great  changes  in  the  past, 
and  that  it  is  at  least  probable  that  we  have  by  no  means  seen 
the  last  of  these  changes. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  remarks  with  truth  that,  owing  to  the 
great  length  and  unbroken  continuity  of  the  legal  history  of 
Home,  the  Homan  law  affords  an  admirable  instance  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  law  of  progress.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Homan  history  we  come  upon  a  state  of  law,  itself  extremely 
archaic,  but  yet  carrying  on  its  face  distinct  evidence  that 
it  was  an  ancient  institution  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  already 
nursing  the  germs  of  the  institution  destined  to  supersede  it. 
The  powers  of  the  old  Homan  husband  over  his  wife  were 
precisely  the  same  as  the  powers  he  exercised  over  his  slaves 
and  cattle.  But  when  authentic  records  begin,  we  see  that 
these  powers  were  already  much  curtailed.  He  could  sell  his 
cattle  or  his  slaves,  but  he  could  not  sell  his  wife.  In  Roman 
history,  a  survival,  but  only  a  survival,  of  the  ancient  practice 
remained  in  the  solemn  formalities  by  which  a  wife  was  re¬ 
leased  from  the  power  of  her  husband.  Again,  a  man  could 
not  lawfully  kill  ois  wife,  and  in  that  respect  she  stood  on  a 
higher  footing  than  his  slaves  or  cattle.  There  is  a  curious 
tradition  in  the  pages  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  pointing  to 
a  time  when  a  wife  could  be  killed  by  her  husband,  but  the 
right  was  limited  in  a  very  important  way — the  husband  must 
first  satisfy  a  council  of  his  wife’s  relatives  of  the  justice  of 
the  punishment.  In  other  respects,  however,  a  wile  was  in 
the  position  of  a  slave.  She  was  incapable  of  holding  pro¬ 
perty  or  of  making  contracts.  Like  a  slave,  she  could  make 
contracts  or  acquire  property  for  her  husband,  but  not  for  her¬ 
self.  The  emancipation  of  married  women  in  Home  was,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  emancipation  of  children  from  their  fathers,  very 


rapid,  owing  to  the  fact  that  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife’s  father  there  was  a  collision  of  interests.  The  most 


striking  fact  in  the  legal  history  of  Home  is  the  extraordinary 
vitality  and  strength  of  the  father’s  despotic  authority  over 
his  children.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  Cicero,  to  take  a 


history  op  married  WOMEN’S  PROPERTY. 


“  It  will  probably  be  conceded  by  all  who  have  paid  any 
attenfion  to  our  subject,”  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  examining 
the^  history  of  married  women’s  property,  **  that  the  civilised 
societies  of  the  West,  in  steadily  enlarging  the  personal  and 
proprietary  independence  of  women,  and  even  in  ^nting  to 
them  political  privilege,  are  only  following  out  still  farther  a 
law  of  development  which  they  have  been  obeying  for  many 
<^nturie8.”  To  those — and  they  embrace  the  great  majority  of 
aducated  persons — who  have  paid  no  attention  to  the  historic 
evolution  of  law,  the  statement  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  will  be 


legends 


frived  to  rear  a  great  fabric  of  social  history.  Eve’s  character 


his  children.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  Cicero,  to  take  a 
single  example,  even  after  he  had  filled  the  highest  offices  of 
State,  and  written  works  that  have  filled  the  world  with  re¬ 
nown,  could  not  in  law  have  been  the  owner  of  a  single  penny 
unless  either  his  father  were  dead  or  he  had  been  emanci¬ 
pated.  To  the  last  the  Homan  father  clung  with  singular 
tenacity  to  his  strange  absolutism.  Now  the  authority  of  the 
husband  subverted  the  despotism  of  the  father.  The  two 
could  not  co-exist,  and  the  weaker  institution  went  to  the 
wall.  It  was  found  that  the  husband  would  consent  to  leave 
his  wife  under  the  shadow  of  the  paternal  authority,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  her  father  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  wife’s  main¬ 
tenance  during  her  marriage.  Hence  the  beginning  of  an 
institution  that  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of 
Western  Europe,  the  dos  of  Homan,  the  dot  of  French  law. 
The  custom  of  dotation,  so  widely  prevalent  on  the  Continent, 
is  a  lasting  memorial  and  compromise  of  the  ancient  conflict 
between  the  father  and  the  husband.  In  the  result,  however, 
as  often  happens  in  social  phenomena,  the  consequences  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  wife  from  her  husband  were  far- 
reaching.  The  paternal  authority  came  to  be  more  of  a 
shadow,  and  the  lloman  matron  of  the  latter  period  of  the 
Republic  enjoyed  a  degree  of  personal  and  proprietary  inde¬ 
pendence  that  would  now  be  looked  upod  by  most  people  as 

extravagant  ,  •  i 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  very  difficult  task  to  explain  the 
process  by  which  the  privileges  of  married  women,  as  secured 
to  them  by  the  mature  Roman  law,  were  curtailed;  so 
that  w^e  find  that  a  married  woman  by  the  ^glish  Common 
Law  is  subject  nearly  to  the  same  incapacities  as  the  Roman 
matron  was  six  or  seven  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  To  a  great  extent,  the  English  people  have  had  to 
work  out  the  same  problem  as  the  Homans,  hampered,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  terrible  degree  by  the  sacramental  theory  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Fortunately  for  civilisation,  the  Hoinans  were  able,  at 
aniearly  period  of  their  history,  to  put  the  priest  on  the  shelf — 
to  give  him  an  ornamental  niche,  and  bring  him  out  for  State 
solemnities  and  festive  days,  but  to  sternly  refuse  him  any  con¬ 
trol  over  the  working  world.  The  sacramental  marri^e  of 
the  Romans  was  not  the  only  form  they  possessed,  and  it  was 
held  in  little  favour.  But  in  England  there  has  been  only  one 
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kind  of  marriapre,  upon  which  the  hand  of  the  ecclesiastic  has 
been  laid  heavily.  Marriage  reform  has  therefore  been  forced 
into  a  very  peculiar  channel.  The  superstitions  connected 
with  marriage  and  the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  been  so 
strong  that  it  was  hopeless  to  carry  the  citadel  by  assault. 
The  method  of  sapping  and  mining,  so  much  more  congenial 
to  the  English  legal  intellect,  was  employed,  and  a  subterra¬ 
nean  passage  was  cut  through  which,  at  her’ own  good  pleasure, 
a  married  woman  could  pass,  and  laugh  at  the  Common  Law 
and  her  husband.  By  the  skill  of  conveyancers,  with  the 
costly  assistance  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  golden  key  is 
provided,  by  which  a  married  woman  can  pass  out  of  the  prison- 
house  of  the  Common  Law.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the 
key  is  golden,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  ma'«  of  the 
community  ;  but  for  the  members  of  the  governing  class,  for 
whose  special  benefit  the  golden  key  was  made,  the  contri¬ 
vance  is  nearly  perfect. 

In  his  new  work  on  the  *  History  of  Early  Institutions,’ 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  drawn  attention  to  the  very  instructive 
analogy  of  the  Hindoo  law.  To  those  who  have  not  reflected 
on  the  poverty  of  legal  invention,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
the  old  Hindoo  law  should  reproduce,  in  all  essential  features, 
the  ve^  archaic  system  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Ronie.  But  nowhere  could  a  student, 
desirous  of  seeing  the  old  family  system  of  Rome,  go  with  so 
much  advantage  as  to  India.  There  he  will  find  the  male 
ascendant  dwelling  with  the  younger  stocks  of  his  family 
** joint  in  food,  worship,  and  estate.”  In  one  point,  indeed,  and 
it  is  a  vital  one,  he  would  perceive  a  difl'erence.  He  would 
find  none  of  the  personal  independence  or  patriotic  elevation  of 
mind  that  characterised  the  Roman  matron  among  the  secluded 
creatures  of  the  Indian  Zenana,  whose  single  function  in  life 
is  to  perpetuate  a  fallen  race.  But  if,  withdrawing  his  gaze 
from  the  present  degraded  condition  of  the  women  of  India, 
he  looks  back  into  the  records  of  this  ancient  people,  he  will 
find  enough  to  remind  him  of  the  domestic  institutiops  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  something  to  indicate  the  cause  of  the 
vast  difference  in  fortune  between  the  imperial  race  of 
Rome  and  tiie  subject  millions  of  India.  Toe  oldest  law 
of  the  Hindoos  and  the  oldest  law  of  Rome  are  equally 
characterised  by  the  patriHrchal  character  of  the  authority 
exercised  by  a  husband  over  his  wife.  What  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  even  to  us,  the  Hindoo  law  had  at  one 
time  advanced  no  inconsiderable  way  in  the  path  tra¬ 
velled  by  Romo  towards  the  elevation  of  women.  The 
Hindoos  also  had  their  married  women’s  separate  estate — 
stridhaUf  a  word  that  has  given  much  trouble  to  the  courts 
of  justice  in  India.  The  definition  of  stridhan,  given  in  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  authorities,  includes  not  merely  the 
property  given  to  a  woman  on  her  marriage,  but  all  the  pro¬ 
perty  that  she  may  at  any  time  in  any  manner  acquire.  Rut 
this  definition  bos  been  found  much  too  wide  for  India,  and 
the  Anghvlndian  courts,  looking  to  the  actual  customs  of  the 
people  rather  than  leaning  upon  an  ancient  text,  have  restricted 
stridhan  to  property  given  to  the  woman  at  her  marriage 
either^by  her  husband  or  her  family.  An  investigation  of  the 
most  ancient  authorities  of  the  Hindoo  religion  has  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  Brahmins  have  been  the  agents  of  a  steady 
reaction,  by  which  the  privileges  of  women  have  been 
narrowed.  The  discovery  was  made  that  the  Hindoos  had 
passed  through  three  stages — one  of  primitive  barbarism,  one 
of  comparative  progress,  and  again  a  reversion  under  the 
Brahmins  to  barbarism.  Thus  the  practice  of  burning  widows 
at  the  funeral  pyre  of  their  husbands  is  a  savage  custom  ;  but 
there  was  a  period  when  the  old  civilisation  of  the  Hindoos 
flourished,  during  which  the  custom  was  in  abeyance,  and 
continued  to  bt>  kept  up  only  as  a  formality.  But  the 
Brahmins  earnestly  strove  to  restore  the  ancient  practice  in 
the  cjiso  of  childless  widows,  apparently  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way,  and  enable  the  property  to  piojs  free  from  the  widow’s 
claims.  “  There  is  no  question,”  says  Sir  lleiir}’  Maine,  “  that 
there  w'asthe  closi^t  connection  between  the  law  and  the  religious 
custom,  and  the  widow  was  made  to  sacrifice  herself  in  order 
that  her  tenancy  for  life  might  be  got  out  of  the  way.”  Upon 
these  facts  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  raising  the  question  thus 
stated  by  Sir  Henry  Maine.  **  If  we  were  asked  why  the  two 
societies  with  whicli  we  have  been  concerned — the  Hindoos  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lUimans  and  all  the  races  to  which  they 
have  bequeathed  their  institutions  on  the  other — have  hod  so 
widely  different  a  history,  no  reply  can  be  very  confidently  j 
given,  so  diflicult  is  it,  among  the  vast  variety  of  influences 
acting  on  grt‘at  assemblages  of  men,  to  single  out  any  one  or 
any  dehnite  number  of  them,  and  to  be  sure  that  these  have 
operated  more  powerfully  than  the  rest.  Yet,  if  it  were  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  give  an  answer,  it  would  con.sist  in  pointing 
to  the  diflerence  in  their  social  history  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  this  lecture  [the  Early  History  of  the  Settled  Pro¬ 
perty  of  Married  Women],  and  in  observing  that  one  steadily 
carried  forward,  while  the  other  recoiled  from,  the  series  of 
changes  which  put  an  end  to  the  seclusion  and  degradation  of 


an  entire  sex.”  AVith  this  weighty  and  pregnant  sentence 
may  leave  this  subject  to  be  tconsidered  by  those  who,  from 
various  motives,  are  opposed  to  the  political  and  industrial 
franchisement  of  women. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

Although  it  is  written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  day  that 
river-view  windows  at  Henley  fetched  fifty  pounds  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  University  match  of  1829,  we  doubt 
whether  the  veterans  who  then  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
modern  muscular  Christianity  had  any  conception  what  a 
world-wide  popularity  would  in  less  than  half  a  centurv  cling 
to  the  institution  that  they  were  then  inaugurating.  Younl 
England  was  then  just  awakening  to  recognition  of  oth« 
merits  in  humanity  than  a  passion  for  the  chase,  prize-ring 
and  cock-pit,  and  a  nightly  prestige  of  three  bottles.  Commwl 
Room  prejudice  then  ran  high  against  any  young  man  who 
could  profane  his  academic  career  by  handling  an  oar.  Few 
then  dreamt  that  two  bishops  and  a  dean  in  embrv'o  stripped  to 
their  shirts  that  day  at  Ilambledon  Lock.  To  this  day  autho^ 
rities  lament  at  times  the  furore  for  athletics,  as  if  to  the 
sacrifice  of  intellect ;  but  statistics  certainly  vindicate  oarsmen. 
In  the  Oxford  crew  No.  4,  was  a  first  in  Moderations ;  stroke  was 
a  first  in  the  same,  and  second  in  Final  Schools,  and  all  have 
not  yet  graduated.  In  the  Cambridge  crew  the  tripos  has  still 
to  be  reached,  when  no  doubt  we  shall  see  an  equal  qverage. 
One  first  or  second-class  man  among  five-and-twenty  degrees 
is  a  good  average,  so  that  the  University  eights  were  above 
the  standard,  and  fully  vindicated  the  combination  of  mind 
with  matter.  Two  old  University  oars  at  this  moment  sit  on 
the  judicial  bench,  and  at  least  half-a-dozen  bishops  once 
wore  broad  blue,  while  three  heads  of  public  schools, 
sundry  Queen’s  Counsel,  and  other  rising  lights  of  Church  and 
Bar,  have  in  their  day  similarly  braved  public  prejudice. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  among  would-be  critics  of  row¬ 
ing  than  to  imagine  that  the  style  of  a  winning  boat  must  &t> 
ojficio  be  superior  to  that  of  a  loser.  That  the  style  of  Ox¬ 
ford  was  superior  to  that  of  Cambridge  this  year  we  readily 
allow,  and  point  to  this  as  a  proof  of  the  fallacy ;  for  the  styles 
of  both  boats  were  this  year  similar  to  those  of  last  year, 
colour  for  colour,  and  then  the  result  was  converse.  Yet  when 
Cambridge  began  her  series  of  five  victories,  which  has  just 
received  a  check,  we  heard  on  many  sides  that  the  Universities 
had  changed  styles,  that  Cambridge  had  got  the  old  Oxford 
style,  and  that  Oxford  had  fallen  into  the  former  bad  style  of 
Cambridge.  The  real  reason  why  Cambridge  came  to  the  fore 
in  recent  years  was  that  she  cured  sundry  faults,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  endowed  with  a  plethora  of  fine  oarsmen  of 
more  than  average  physique ;  while  Oxford,  without  falling 
into  any  very  vicious  style,  had  not  the  glut  of  fine  men  which 
she  formerly  had,  and  which  she  now  has  again.  The  gene¬ 
ration  of  Anakim,  such  as  Tinn^,  Willan,  and  Yar¬ 
borough,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  her  later  winning  crews,  hod 
passed  away  without  leaving  adequate  substitutes.  Faults  there 
were,  no  doubt ;  it  would  be  hard  to  name  even  a  victorious  crew 
in  which  some  hole  could  not  be  picked.  The  main  fault  in 
one  or  two  years  was  want  of  unison  of  action — of  even  time 
and  swing — but  these  qualities  do  not  of  themselves  constitute 
style.  Style  is  that  action  of  body  in  which  an  oarsman  rows 
the  stroke  and  recovers  to  row  the  next.  A  crew  at  “  scratch,'^ 
each  man  of  whom  by  himself  had  good  style,  might  row  o^ 
of  time  from  want  of  practice.  Again,  a  crew  whose  indi¬ 
vidual  style  was  bad,  might  all  be  in  unison  in  that  bad  style. 
This  was  very  apparent  in  1874,  when  Cambridge  first  began 
to  fall  oft'  from  the  improvement  which  she  had  made  in  the 
four  preceding  years.  Her  men  rowed  perfectly  together,  but 
rowed  a  very  short  stroke,  shorter  than  the  three  or  four  pre- 
cedingyears.  Oxford,  whose  practice  had  been  incessantly  broken 
by  one  calamity  or  another,  did  not  row  together,  but  rowed 
long.  When  they  raced,  Cambridge  had  to  row  three  strokes  a 
minute  faster,  with  a  heavier  and  stronger  crew,  in  unison, 
than  Oxford  with  a  weaker  and  lighter  crew,  not  in  unison. 
And  the  slower  stroke  of  the  weaker  crew  took  their  boat  the 
faster  for  three  miles.  At  that  point  the  scanty  condition  of 
Oxford  failed  them,  and  Cambridge,  though  exerting  them¬ 
selves  more  than  Oxford,  had  condition  enough  to  keep  np 
their  quick  stroke,  and  so  won.  This  year  the  same  strokes 
in  each  boat  reproduced  the  same  styles  ns  before* 
But  the  attendant  circumstances  were  not  the  same — Oxfom 
had  now  the  greater  unison,  Cambridge  the  less.  I® 
weight  they  were  nearly  even,  but  Oxford  had  more 
and  less  lumber  of  the  two,  and  both  were  well  trained.  No 
wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  results  of 
1874  'were  signally  reversed. 

The  Oxford  crew  were  greatly  above  the  average.  Their  long 
sighing  reach,  perfect  unison,  remarkably  clean  feather,  wd 
firin  grip  and  retention  of  the  water  from  first  to  last  of  their 
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troke  were  enough  to  raise  any  crew  to  the  level  of  those 
few  especially  crack  crews,  stroked  by  Hoare  in  ’03,  Pockling- 
ton  in  Brown  in  ’66,  which  made  such  examples  of 

Cambridge  in  their  day.  For  a  race  won  with  such  ease,  we 
must  go  back  eleven  years  to  find  a  parallel.  In  ’64  the  race 
was  a  aitto  of  last  Saturday’s ;  Cambridge  forced  a  lead  of 
nearly  a  length,  rowing  much  the  faster  stroke,  and  were  passed 
at  the  end  of  a  mile,  and  beaten  almost  out  of  sight.  This  year, 
Oxford  was  similarly  led,  but  only  on  sufferance  we  think. 
Their  trial  spins  against  scratch  crews  showed  them  the  faster 
starters  of  the  two.  But  sliding-seats  give  such  extra  power  to 
an  oarsman  that  it  was  feared  that,  at  the  dead  pull, 
with  the  boat  held  by  the  stern  agjiinst  the  tide,  something 
might  by  chance  break  if  too  much  strength  were  put  into 
the  first  strokes.  A  sacrifice  of  lead,  on  a  long  course,  and 
with  a  consciousness  of  superiority,  was  well  worth  the 
insurance  against  accidents,  for,  barring  accidents,  the 
race  was  over  before  the  start.  Therefore  Oxford  were 
content  to  paddle  the  first  six  strokes  before  they  put  out 
their  strength,  and  so  gave  up  the  lead  of  a  length  at  the  out¬ 
set.  Yet  it  must  not  be  said  that  the  Cambridge  stroke, 
Rhodes,  rowed  with  bad  judgment,  and  started  too  fast.  He 
rowed  none  too  fast  a  stroke  for  his  crew ;  but  they  were 
beaten  by  superior  style,  calibre,  and  unison  all  round.  His 
rowing  that  day  was  as  great  a  feather  in  his  cap  as  any 
winning  race.  Call  no  man  happy  till  he  is  dead,  nor  an 
oar  first-class  till  you  have  seen  him  row  a  losing  race,”  was 
a  sound  aphorism  of  one  of  the  best  oars  and  hardest  riders  of 
his  day.  A  moderate  oar  may  row  well  when  winning  with 
plenty  in  hand,  but  only  a  real  crack  ”  can  show  to  equal 
advantage,  as  regards  himself,  when  overmatched,  as  when 
winning. 

Many  have  thought  and  said  that  Oxford  had  no  “  catch  at 
the  beginning  ”  this  year ;  but  we  think  that  those  who  say 
so  either  did  not  see  them  row  the  last  two  weeks,  or  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  term.  While  at  Oxford  they  had 
not  enough  catch,  but  they  always  had  some ;  neither  they 
nor  any  University  eight  ever  rowed  the  end  harder  than  the 
beginning,”  as  some  writers  have  said  of  them  j  and  in  the 
last  week  their  catch  was  above  the  average.  Cambridge  had 
an  unusually  sharp  “  nick  ”  at  the  beginning,  but  after  that 
nick  they  slackened,  and  then  comnleted  the  stroke,  makinn^  a 


nick  they  slackened,  and  then  completed  the  stroke,  making  a 
distinct  break  in  the  middle  of  the  stroke.  Oxford  rowed  their 
stroke,  once  caught,  straight  home  with  one  uniform  drive. 


The  confessed  sharpness  of  the  Cambridge  “  nick  ”  or  “  flick  ” 


is,  we  suppose,  the  origin  of  the  misapprehension  that  Oxford 
ran  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Besides  this  want  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  their  stroke,  Cambridge  wantedflength — they  wanted 
the  unison,  even  in  a  short  stroke,  which  they  had  last  year,  and 
they  wanted  cleaner  feather  and  livelier  recovery.  Feather 
under  water  is  a  most  insidious  fault.  It  arises  from  the  oars¬ 
man  turning  his  oar  just  before  he  touches  his  chest,  and 
before  he  has  dropped  his  hands.  It  is  a  snare  easy  to  fall 
into,  even  with  the  best  men ;  it  is  most  hard  to  eradicate. 
It  does  harm  in  many  ways.  It  causes  the  last  few  inches  of 
the  stroke  to  be  rowed  with  an  edgewise  blade,  losing  power ; 
it  causes  the  oar  to  come  broadwise,  not  edgewise  out  of  the 
water,  thus  pulling  the  boat  down  on  that  side,  spoiling  time 
(unless  some  one  on  the  other  side  feathers  under  water  to 
match),  and  hampering  recovery  of  the  hands.  So  that 
too  often  wasted  strength,  a  rolling  boat,  and  a  bad  recovery 
after  the  stroke,  may  all  be  traced  to  this  apparently  insig- 
mficant  lache.  If  a  coach  wants  to  get  his  crew  together  he 
should  be  most  watchful  to  nip  this  fault  in  the  bud. 

^  Much  public  stress  is  laid  upon  the  time  in  which  the  race 
IS  rowed  each  year.  The  race  can  never  be  rowed  on  the 
Strongest  tide,  because  it  must  fall  from  one  to  seven  days^before 
a  full  moon ;  and  records  of  time  are  of  small  value, 
unless  the  conditions  of  wind  and  tide  can  be  gauged  and 
recorded  also.  This  year  the  race  was  rowed  on  nearly 
slack  water,  and  with  wind  blowing  stiffly  foul  for  the 
first  13  miles  and  last  half  mile.  Twenty-two  minutes  is  alw'ays 
considered  by  habitues  good  time  for  an  eight  on  slack  and 
smooth  water.  This  race  took  22'  2"  under  conditions  which 
make  it  certmnly  fast  time,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
a  crew  winning  by  nearly  200  yards  do  not  row  so  hard  as 
they  would  in  practice  when  grinding  against  time  and  to 
gain  condition.  Cambridge  broke  a  slide  in  the  race,  but 
pone  of  them  would  pretend  that  it  in  the  smallest  degree 
mnuenced  the  result.  The  difference  between  two  equal 
eights,  one  on  fixed  the  other  on  sliding  seats,  over  the  Putney 
course,  would  be  about  120  to  150  yards.  Here  was  one  man 
°  fixed  seat,  not  till  half  the  race  had  been  rowed, 
and  when  he  was  no -longer  at  his  freshest.  The  catastrophe 
outside  was  worth  a  length. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  we  cannot  pay  too  high  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  style  set  by  Way,  the  Oxford  stroke,  and  to  the 
wund  judgment  of  Stavner,  the  President,  in  recognising 
ffaough  defeated  last  year,  the  proper  model  upon 
Which  to  mould  his  men,  instead  of  shelving  him.  Outside 


critics  thought  differently,  but  the  Oxford  captain  had  the 
wits  to  recognise  what  was  good  style,  even  when  unsuccessful, 
and  has  reaped  his  reward. 


LEADING  MEN  IN  THE  FRENCH  PRESS.—VI. 


M.  EDMOND  ABOUT. 


M.  Edmond  About  is  a  recent  Republican  and  a  recent 
journalist  It  is  only  to  be  hoped,  on  the  part  of  his  new 
political  allies,  that  his  Republicanism  is  as  good  as  his 
writing.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  literary  men  who  have 
ended  by  what  is  the  beginning  of  others.  There  are  many 
instances  of  journalists  taking  to  writing  novels ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  few  novelists,  especially  when  they  have  had 
no  lack  of  success,  forsake  the  realm  of  imagination  for  writing 
articles.  M.  About  is  one  of  the  latter  few.  It  is  hard  to 
say  why  he  has  so  suddenly  gone  on  another  tack  ;  it  cannot 
be  because  his  inventive  powers  are  emasculated;  he  is  in 
the  flower  of  age,  and  never  was  his  prose  terser  and  more 
brilliant  than  it  is  now.  Perhaps  it  is  that  M.  About  is  tired 
of  literary  palms,  and  grudges  the  renown  of  politicians ;  per¬ 
haps  be  wants  to  be  a  Deputy,  deliver  speeches  from  the 
trinune,  and — who  knows  ? — actually  become  a  minister  in  M. 
Gambetta’s  future  Cabinet.  M.  Gambetta  could  devise,  in¬ 
vent,  and  establish  a  new  Ministry  especially  adapted  to  the 
faculties  of  the  author  of  *  La  Question  Romaine  ’  —  say 
the  Ministry  of  Wit,  for  instance;  and  without  prejudging  the 
political  capacities  of  this  statesman  of  the  future,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  no  one  could  more  aptly  discharge  the  deli¬ 
cate  duties  of  such  an  office.  A  more  plausible  explanation  of 
M.  Edmond  About’s  conversion  to  the  religion  of  politics  may, 
however,  be  discovered  in  the  febrile  excitement  which  fre¬ 
quently  leads  Frenchmen  of  all  denominations,  artists  and 
novelists,  poets  and  bookworms.  Academicians  and  dilettanti, 
into  the  thorny  paths  of  politics.  Five  years  have  passed  since 
France  lost  two  provinces  and  Napoleon  III.,  and  the 
period  has  been  one  of  almost  unparalleled  literary  sterilityr 
Why  ?  Because  every  fibre  of  the  nation  is  so  strained  with 
anxiety  about  the  results  of  a  situation  that  should  have  been 
defined  long  ago,  that  there  is  neither  time  nor  nerve  enough 
to  think  of  other  matters.  It  will  be  time  to  attend  to  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  and  anything  else,  when  Frenchmen  know  under 
what  Government  they  are  henceforth  to  live.  And  ns  it  is 
felt  that  the  present  crisis  is  more  decisive  than  any  thnt  have 
preceded  it,  political  excitement  is  proportionately  intense. 
We  shall  probably  see  M.  About  lay  down  the  militant  pen 
when  Frenchmen  can  look  about  them,  and  return  to  his 
love,  supposing  that  the  concord  of  parties  be  not  delayed 
beyond  his  lifetime — a  not  improbable  eventuality,  after  all. 

*M.  About’s  contributions  to  the  daily  press  began  just  before 
the  Franco-German  war,  the  end  of  which  found  him  an  out- 
and-out  Radical.  The  Bonapartists,  who  claimed  every  neu¬ 
tral  UtUrateur  as  a  partisan,  looked  round  at  him  with  an 
astonishment  which,  to  use  a  conventional  phrase,  was  only 
eaualled  bv  their  indignation.  As  to  the  Republicans,  they 


and  his  antecedents  were  not  very  reassuring.  M.  About  was  • 
quite  a  young  man  under  the  Empire,  and,  devoted  os  he  was 
to  literature  pure  and  simple,  he  had  never  been  particular 
about  the  people  he  met.  He  saw  men  of  all  parties,  and 
cared  little  about  the  political  opinions  of  his  associates. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  tasted  of  Imperial  hospitality  at  Com- 
piegne  ;  but  he  had  been  invited  in  his  literary  capacity,  and 
he  may  have  been  prompted  to  go  to  Compi6gne  by  curiosity,- 
and  perhaps  also  by  a  little  pardonable  vanity.  Nevertheless, 
M.  About’s  position  was  at  first  rather  embarrassing.  The 
Bonapartists  reviled  him  as  a  renegade  with  that  elegant  abun¬ 
dance  of  epithets  and  ingenious  distribution  of  names  which 
belongs  to  that  portion  of  the  French  community,  because  he 
had  snoozed  for  twelve  hours  under  an  Imperial  roof;  the  Re¬ 
publicans  said  nothing,  but  seemed  to  think  it  mightily  strange 
that  M.  About  had  not  found  out  that  he  was  a  Republican 
ten  years  sooner.  This  distrust  could  not  last.  No  recruit  is 
deliberately  driven  away  by  the  Republican  party,  especially 
when  the  recruit  is  a  man  of  M.  About’s  calibre ;  and  the  new 
proselyte  was  so  obviously  true,  his  adhesion  was  so  frank, 
that  his  past  errors — if  he  had  any  to  his  account — were  soon 
condonea.  He  took  up  a  gun,  and  fought  in.the  ranks  at  first, 
and  then  he  wore  his  epaulettes  and  became  one  of  the  officers. 
His  transformation,  from  a  pure  literary  man— a  sybarite  of 
the  pen,  wio  can  skim  over  as  much  paper  as  he  likes  and 
clotne  his  ideas  at  leisure — into  one  of  the  best  milit^t  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  day,  was  really  something  worth  admiring.  A 
man  may  be  an  excellent  novelist,  and,  for  all  that,  be  a  detest¬ 
able  newspaper  writer  ;•  the  more  rapid  and  vivid  mtmner  of 
condensing  one’s  ideas  in  a  column  or  sodemandsa  special  apti¬ 
tude  which  is  either  natural  or  acquired  only  by  long  practice. 
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But  it  wn«  not  without  reason  that  M.  Edmond  About  was 


epigram  ‘  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes/  ‘  Lea  Echasaes  de  Maitre 
Pierre,’  ‘  Le  Nez  d’un  Notaire,’  had  within  himself  the  stud  of 
a  brilliant  polemic.  He  was  and  is  still  not  exactly  the  son 
of  Voltaire,  but  a  reduction  of  the  great  man.  He  has  his 
essentially  French  power  of  epigram,  his  elegance,  charm, 
style,  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  language  he^  writes  in ; 
and  above  all,  that  versatility  of  which  the  philosopher  of 
Ferney  is  such  a  master.  This  versatility  has  well  served 
M.  About  in  his  new  incarnation. 

Although  M.  About  is  being  alluded  to  here  more  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  journalist,  this  opportunity  may  as  well  be  taken  of 
speaking  of  his  career  before  ho  appeared  in  the  press.  M. 
I^mond  About  is  not  more  than  forty-five  years  of  a^e.  He 
has  made  much  of  his  time.  He  was,  like  Taine,  a  pupil  of  the 
Ecole  Norinale,  the  Paris  training-school  of  professors,  and, 
like  Taine  and  many  others  of  the  same  school,  who  preferred 
teai’hing  men  to  educating  boys,  he  is  a  man  of  brilliant  intel¬ 
lect,  who  becomes,  if  he  likes,  familiar  with  every  subject,  but 
remains  below  genius  everywhere.  Taine  has  played  the 
truant  more  than  Edmond  About ;  he  has  dived  into  abstract 
philosophy,  expounded  and  improved  the  theories  of  Condillac, 
analysed  .John  Stuart  Mill,  and  wound  up  by  a  complete,  and 


no  department  has  herisen  to  actual  genius.  Edmond  About  is 
capable  of  the  same  pliancy  of  intellectual  purpose.  In  one 
respect  be  showed  himself  superior  to  his  schoolfellow.  He 
did  not  go  in  for  all  subjects,  as  Taine  did,  but  in  the  one  style 
which  he  especially  cultivated,  in  epigrammatic  writing,  he  rose 
very  high  indeed.  In  bis  works,  too,  one  was  charmed  to  find 
healthy  robustness,  silvery  laughter,  gaiety  of  the  best  possible 
taste — uncommon  gilts  in  this  period  of  painful  analysis  of 
human  weaknesses  and  lowly  aspirations.  It  is  difficult  to 
blame  or  to  wonder  at  the  bitterness  of  a  writer  who  under¬ 
takes  to  transcribe  a  faithful  page  of  life,  but  one  is  glad  to 
meet  on  one’s  way  a  man  of  such  genial  spirits  as  M.  About. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  a  few  pages  of  his  *  Mariages  de  Paris,’ 
or  a  chapter  of  one  of  his  novels,  without  feeling  gayer  and 
brighter  than  before,  for  his  gaiety  and  wit  are  communi¬ 
cative. 

But  now  M.  About’s  readers  must  look  in  the  pages  of  the 
D%x~Ntuiihne  Si^cle  to  find  his  productions,  for  he  is  the  editor 
of  that  daily  paper,  and  his  leaders  are  as  piquant  as  his 
books.  Almost  every  day  he  fires  volleys  in  the  Conservative 
camp,  and  the  Republic  has  in  him  a  useful  and  apparently 
convinced  soldier.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  if  M.  Thiers  was 
overthrown,  for  he  broke  lances  for  him  with  fervour,  and  even, 
if  we  rightly  recollect,  fought  a  duel  on  behalf  of  his  cause. 
He  is  a  hitter  antagonist  of  the  Church — something  like  the 
Po|  lie’s  ptM'sonal  enemy.  Only  draw  him  upon  a  religious  topic, 
and  his  sarcasms  do  not  tarry.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
can  hold  his  own  against  the  terrible  V’euillot.  C.  B. 


THE  AT  me  AL  AGENTS. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  the  theatrical  arts  Lave  been 
immensely  facilitated  in  recent  years.  We  are  not  accustomed 
to  hear  that  men  can  throw  olF  live-act  comedies  from  one  day 
to  another,  or  learn  the  hanking  business,  give  lesstms  in 
Sanscrit,  or  paint  pictures  in  a  moment  without  preliminary 
labour.  But  it  appears  that  acting  is  an  art  by  itself,  in  which 
one  uiay  become  perfect  in  a  day.  At  least,  this  is  the  in¬ 
ference  to  bo  drawn  from  the  appeals  of  those  confident 
gentlemen  who  are  continually  advertising  for  “  artists  of  both 
sexes  ”  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  The  art,  indeed, 
would  Seem  to  be  so  easy  that  few  persons  take  the  trouble  to 
practise  it,  albeit  the  ordinary  observer,  judging  from  the 
number  of  amateur  tormentors  to  be  met  with  in  most 
drawing-rooms,  would  incliue  to  the  belief  that  persons 
willing  to  recite  in  public  are  rather  too  many  than  too  few 
for  the  general  taste  and  requirements.  But  the  advertisements 
deny  this.  Enough  in  the  w'a}'  of  “  artists  of  both  sexes  ”  has 
never  been  attained.  Day  after  day  the  pathetic  demand 
appears  for  some  ten  or  twenty  more  “  ladles  or  gentlemen  for 
operu-boutl'e^  and  light  comedy,”  and  still  the  public  remains 
iiiMtiable.  ihe  advertisers  ore  suHiciently  generous  in  their 
oders  to  tempt  the  most  recalcitrant  beginner..  They  guarantee 
excellent  engagements.  They  only  do  business  on  the  most 
favourable  terms  for  the  “  artistes ;  ”  and  still  “  Indies  and 
gentlemen,  with  no  previous  experience,”  are  in  daily  demand. 

The  fact  appears  on  the  surtace  inexplicable ;  but  rumour 
has  been  hinting  for  some  months  past  at  certain  secret 
reasons  for  this  persistent  wail  for  “  artistes,”  and  the  dealers 


I  in  dramatic  flesh  and  blood  have  not  quite  such  % 
lanthropic  air  when  the  reasons  are  known.  The  want  of 
experience  they  harp  upon  in  their  announcements  m 
said  t('  be  their  chief  inducement  to  do  business  theatri¬ 
cally.  Experience  on  the  part  of  the  actor  would  not 
at  all  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  agent  He  requires  a 
crass  untilled  field  to  bring  him  golden  harvests,  and  as  he  is 
not  as  a  rule  a  very  highly  educated  Bolingbroke  himself,  he 
addresses  himself  chiefly  to  a  low  class  of  aspirants.  Ths 
method  of  address  is  by  no  means  complicated— scarcely  more 
so,  in  fact,  than  that  of  the  corduroyed  professionals  who 
devote  themselves  to  thimble-rig  on  racecourses  and  at 
country  fairs.  Only  the  agent,  wearing  broadcloth  and 
rigging  ”  without  a  thimble,  is  in  no  fear  of  the  policeman. 
He  is  usually  a  hanger-on  at  stage  doors,  an  ex-checktaker,  or 
box-opener  at  minor  houses — perhaps  a  dealer  in  costumes  and 
properties,  who  has  found  it  advantageous  to  deal  in  flesh  and 
blood  also.  All  he  retj^uires  to  set  up  this  most  lucrative 
branch  of  his  commerce  is  a  dingy  office,  furnished  with  a  few 
begrimed  play-books  and  dramatic  periodicals,  and  a  small 
capital  to  be  laid  out  in  tendering  baits  in  the  daily  press.  There 
are  always  plenty  of  dupes  ready — anxious  to  enter  the  net, 
led  by  vanity,  idleness,  and  that  vulgar  discontent  which  comes 
from  the  perusal  ot  cheap  romances  that  deal  exclusively  with 
the  peerage.  Ambitious  shopmen,  milliners  who  are  as 
familiar  with  the  paragraphs  of  the  Court  Circular  as  the  Court 
Newsman ;  servant  wenches  who  have  a  soul  above  the  scullery, 
and  dream  over  their  pans  of  the  spangles,  the  cotton  velvet, 
and  the  garish  lights  of  a  stage  apotheosis;  clerks  who  study  s 
playbill  like  an  extract  from  a  glorious  evangel^  and  keep 
collections  of  famous  actresses’  portraits  —  all  these  in¬ 
evitably  become  the  customers,  the  trusting  clients  of  the 
theatrical  agent.  They  have,  one  and  all,  a  tirade 
to  recite,  a  song  to  sing,  a  “  character  ”  step  to 
execute,  and  they  flock  to  the  agent  confidently,  strong 
in  the  infantine  vanity  that  tells  them  that  in  their  particnlar 
case  previous  experience  is  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by  their 
possession  of  unmistakeable  genius.  And  then  their  martyrdom 
commences.  One  by  one  the  agent  draws  from  them  half- 
crown  after  half-crown,  shilling  after  shilling,  as  booking  fees, 
costs  of  correspondence,  &c.,  until  discouragement  seizes  the 
victims,  or  their  slender  resources  fail  utterly.  In  return  for 
their  money  they  have  got  several  promises — flattering 
assurances  of  success  that  have  grown  colder  and  clumsier  as 
the  aspirant’s  purse  is  thinned.  There  is  a  golden  opportuni^ 
at  an  East  End  music-hall,  and  the  dupe  dreams  of  an  easterly 
halo  for  days ;  only  unfortunately  it  turns  out  that  th^ 
stipulate  for  fair  'prime  donne  in  the  East,  and  the  aspirant  is 
dark.  Then  an  engagement  is  oflered  at  Theatre  Royal  Little 
Peddlington,  only  there  again  they  require  a  walking  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  standard  height  of  the  Guards  Brigade,  and  the 
applicant  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  Bootblack  Brigade.  The 
excuses  are  numberless.  The  agent  has  not  to  deal  with  very 
acute  intellects,  and  need  be  at  no  pams  to  refine  and  omanient 
his  apologies,  which  are  always  followed  by  further  transactions 
in  half-crowns.  AVhen  the  agent  really  finds  an  engagement, 
the  half-crowns  become  guineas,  and  the  fact  serves  as  nait  for 
dozens  of  simpletons  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

It  need  scarcely  bo  added  that  there  are  agents  and  agents 
— reputable  middlemen  as  well  as  the  vulperine  community  we 
have  just  described.  But  even  the  most  honest  category  of 
professional  engagement-hunters  are  not  the  cream  of  the 
theatrical  world,  and  cannot  be  said  to  contribute  in  any  great 
measure  to  the  progress  and  purification  of  the  stage.  1  hough 
they  do  not  advertise  “No  previous  experience,”  to  judge 
from  the  majority  of  their  customers  they  are  contented  with  a 
very  little.  They  rely — doubtless,  perforce — on  the  mites  and 
minnows  of  the  profession,  on  second-rate  “  singing  chamber¬ 
maids,”  whose  style  went  out.  with  turbans  and  mittens,  and 
mediocre  gentlemen  condemned  to  perpetual  general  utility  in 
the  provinces.  The  more  eminent  members  of  the  craft  can  do 
without  their  services;  thus  the  agents  are  reduced  to  be 
dealers  in  mediocrity.  3Iediocrily  must  have  its  protectors, 
doubtless ;  and  such  a  business  is  perfectly  legitimate.  But 
there  is  a  feature  in  the  practice  which  cannot  be  defended. 
The  agents  are  the  main  instruments  to  which  we  owe  certain 
recent  presentations  on  the  stage  of  talentless  women,  whose 
sole  claim  upon  an  audience  is  that  they  possess  some  beauty 
of  form  and  feature,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  show  as  much  as 
they  can.  This  professional  class  pays  well,  for  it  does  n(^ 
depend  upon  one  profession  ;  and  pronably  agents  are  weak,  and 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  shut  their  doors  on  ladies  who  ask 
for  such  small  salaries  and  ofier  such  plethoric  premiums.  Ths 
trade  iu  fair  Jigurantea  is  undoubtedly  a  nasty  industry- 
Dramatic  art  owes  nothing  to  the  dealers  who  furnish  bur¬ 
lesque  stages  with  their  back  rows  of  immobile  and  roseato 
tignts;  and  until  the  more  authoritative  agents  discard  this 
branch  of  the  profession  they  must  rank  little  higher  than  their 
minor  colleagues  of  the  daily  advertisement  columns. 
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COERESPONDENCE. 

- 0 - 

ON  SCIENTIFIC  PHTSIClIi  EDUCATION  AND  RATIONAL  GYMNAS¬ 
TICS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ARMY  AND  THE  INCREASE  OP 
physical  force  of  THE  WHOLE  POPULATION. — II. 

gjj. _ In  my  first  communication  I  believe  to  have  given  suf¬ 

ficient  facts  proving  the  necessity  of  the  introduction,  by  the 
Oovemment,  of  those  means  which  can  and  will  improve  the 
of  the  population.  •  At  present  I  intend  to  show  what 
has  been  done  in  other  countries,  in  imitation  of  the 
Ancients  who  placed  the  highest, value  on  the  harmonious 
development  of  bodily  faculties,  which  they  called  the 
(rymnastic  virtue,  aptrt)  yvfxviiariKi)y  when  it  was  combined 
with  the  musical  education,  by  which  term  they  meant 
the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  belonging  to  the  various  Muses, 
as  History,  Poetry,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Music,  Painting, 
Lojdc,  Rhetoric,  &c. 

The  ancients  spoke  only  with  contempt  of  the  athletes 
who  without  intellectual  development,  excelled  merely 
in  sports,  similar  to  those  which,  during  the  last  twelve  to 
fifteen  years,  are  prominently  cultivated  in  the  athletic  clubs,  and 
which  are  now  unhappily  the  fashion  in  various  classes  of  society. 
These  athletic  sports  tend  neither  to  the  development  of  har¬ 
mony  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  nor  to  that  harmony 
of  mental  and  bodily  faculties  by  which  the  will  is  able 
to  rule  the  body,  while  the  body  is  always  ready  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  will.  In  these  athletic  societies, 
the  man  with  the  largest  deltoid  and  biceps  muscles 
ia  looked  up  to  and  admired  by  all  the  members,  although 
his  arm  looks  more  like  a  deformity  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  development  of  its  single  parts  j  another,  who 
can  lift  and  move  about  the  heaviest  clubs,  or  pull  himself 
most  frequently  up  with  the  help  of  his  biceps  during  a  given 
period  of  time,  is  considered  the  model  for  all  others.  This  is 
not  the  place  for  entering  minutely  into  the  bad  effects  of  these 
violent  athletic  sports,  shown  by  derangements  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  by  ruptures,  dislocations,  and 
other  severe  accidents :  I  have  alluded  to  them  because  the 
opposition  to  rational  gymnastics  proceeds  from  the  admirers 
of  Wte  force  and  advocates  of  these  dangerous  sports. 

It  is  due  to  the  great  educators,  Gutsmuths  and  Pestalozzi, 
that  more  systematic  gymnastics  have  been  introduced  into 
Germany  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century ;  but  it  was  left  to  the  genius  of  P.  H.  Ling, . 
the  poet  and  member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Arts,  to  base  gymnastics  on  anatomical,  phy¬ 
siological,  and  mechanical  principles,  and  to  found  a  really 
rational  system,  which  he  subdivided  into  the  educational,  mili¬ 
tary,  medical,  and  cesthetic  part — this  last  meaning  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  ideas,  feelings,  emotions  by  positions  and  movements 
—a  science  most  useful  to  the  orator,  painter,  sculptor,  actor,  or 
others  engaged  in  various  arts. 

Ling  was  a  great  patriot,  and  the  great  aim  of  his  life  was  to 
enable  his  country  Sweden  (which  had  already  suffered  very 
much  by  the  encroachments  of  its  neighbour,  the  Russian  bear) 
to  defend  itself,  as  much  as  possible,  against  the  neighbour 
threatening  to  swallow  it  up  entirely.  At  Ling’s  suggestion, 
in  1813,  the  Swedish  Government  established  an  institution, 
called  the  Central  Institution  for  Gymnastics,  which  was 
destined  to  be  a  training  school  for  civilian  and  military 
teachers,  who  attended  during  a  course  of  six  to  nine  months 
Iwtures  on  the  elements  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  hy^ene, 
history  of  scientific  gymnastics,  while  practical  instruction  in 
gymnastics,  without  and  with  apparatus,  was  combined  with 
the  lectures.  The  civilian  teachers  having  passed  their  ex¬ 
aminations  and  shown  their  ability  of  teaching  gymnastics, 
received  their  certificates,  and  were  sent  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  act  as  schoolmasters  and  teachers  of 
gymnastics ;  the  military  pupils,  selected  from  commissioned 
and  non-commissiored  officers,  had  to  undergo  an  additional 
«xaminstion  and  training  in  military  gymnastics,  including  fenc¬ 
ing,  sword  and  bayonet  exercise,  &c. ;  these  returned  to  their 
regiments,  where  they  acted  as  teachers  not  only  of  the  indi- 
vidud  recruits,  but  of  compan;y  and  battalion  schools,  and 
thus  introduced  rational  gymnastics  into  the  whole  army. 

In  1845  the  Prussian  Government  sent  several  officers  to 
Stockholm,  in  order  to  study  the  Swedish  system  of  artillery. 
Amongst  these  officers  was  Captain  Rothstein,  a  man  of  high 
scientific  attainments  and  keen  observation,  who  was  struck 
with  the  arrangements  and  instruction  of  the  Swedish  system 
nt  gymnastics.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  War  to  the  importance  of  the  introduction  of  these 
wtional  gymnastics  into  the  Prussian  army,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  reports  was  sent  a  second  time  to  Stockholm,  to  study 
minutely  all  the  details  of  this  science. 

In  1848  ^thstein  was  appointed  Principal  of  a  similar 
Len^l  Institution  for  Gymnastics  in  Prussia;  but  the  political 
troubles  of  that  and  the  following  year  retarded  the  practical 


working  till  1851,  when  the  regular  instruction  for  both 
civilians  and^  military  pupils  began,  which  has  since  been 
st^idily  continued.  The  Prussian  recruit  was  prepared  by 
this  system  for  his  military  duties,  and  the  schoolmasters 
introduced  these  gymnastics  into  the  elementary  ns  well  as 
higher  schools  of  Prussia. 

The  late  victories  of  the  Prussians  are  to  a  great  extent  due 
to^the  physical  development  of  each  individual  soldier — ob¬ 
tained  by  rational  gymnastics— which  enabled  them  to  endure 
the  prolonged  fatigues  during  the  late  French  war.  A  distin¬ 
guished  Prussian  general  said,  We  have  not  vanquished  the 
!  Austrians  in  1866,  but  we  have  outmarched  them.^’  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Denmark,  and  lately  France  have  introduced  physi(^ 
education  as  a  branch  of  national  and  military  education,  and 
the  defence  of  Switzerland  has  been  based  on  it.  Saxony  has 
besides  established  at  Dresden  a  Central  Training  Institution  of 
Gymnastics  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistressesy  of  which 
Dr.  Elosz,  a  highly  scientific  man,  has  been  the  well-known 
director. 

In  the  Central  Institution  of  Gymnastics  at  Stuttgart,  the 
principal.  Dr.  Jiiger,  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  and 
known  to  the  student  of  the  ancients  by  his  celebrated  treatise 
‘  Die  Gymnastik  der  Hellenen,’  has  combined  with  the  usual 
gymnastic  exercises  those  required  for  military  training,  and 
has  introduced  tactic  evolutions,  adapted  for  the  movements  of 
larger  bodies  of  men,  which  are  most  useful  in  company,  batta¬ 
lion,  and  regimental  military  movements.  Dr.  Jiiger  is  thus 
able  not  only  to  educate  and  to  develop  the  bodily  faculties 
of  his  pupils  at  the  age  of  14 — 18  years,  but  also  to  prepare 
them  lor  the  military  service  to  which  all  of  them  are  liable 
when  20  years  old.  At  several  Continental  universities  more 
advanced  courses  on  physical  culture  are  mven ;  the  pupils  are 
students  of  divinity,  philology,  medicine,  law,  and  philosophy; 
the  teacher  of  classics  is  frequently  also  the  teacher  of  physical 
culture,  and  the  evolutions  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  are 
taught  while  Xenophon  or  Caesar  is  read. 

In  Italy  physical  education  forms  a  part  of  the  instruction 
in  the  training  colleges,  and  a  number  of  schoolmistresses 
trained  during  the  past  few  years  in  the  Government  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Turin  are  already  diffusing  this  branch  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Cavaliere  Cammarota,  who  was  lately  sent  by  the 
Italian  Government  to  visit  and  study  the  arrangements  of 
female  training  colleges  and  schools  in  England,  assured  me 
that  much  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch  in  the  model 
training  college  for  schoolmistresses  in  Florence. 

In  Hungary,  according  to  a  letter  by  which  I  was  favoured 
by  the  late  Minister  of  Education,  Baron  Otvos,  whose  early 
death  has  been  lamented  by  all  friends  of  education,  and 
whose  writings  are  also  known  in  this  country  by  German  and 
English  translations,  physical  education  is  to  form  an  obliga- 
toty  part  of  instruction  in  all  schools. 

Li  the  United  States  the  University  of  Michigan  reported 
upon  the  importance  of  attaching  a  gymnasium  to  that  insti¬ 
tution,  and  collated  all  the  evidence  they  could  obtain  from 
the  colleges  of  the  whole  Union  in  which  physical  culture  is 
systematicsdly  pursued ;  this  evidence  is  almost  unanimous  in 
favour  of  rational  gymnastics. 

Russia  has  since  many  years  introduced  this  science  into  the 
military  and  naval  schools ;  but  since  the  various  Governments, 
spending  the  greatest  part  of  their  revenue  on  their  armies, 
have  discovered  that  activity,  energy,  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  are  necessary  in  various  occupations  besides  that  of  kill¬ 
ing  our  fellow-men,  they  have  introduced  physical  education 
in  elementary  and  other  schools. 

M.  Roth,  M.D. 


FOUR  SONNETS  ON  A  PHILISTINE  THEME. 

I. 


.  MY  LITTLE  BOY’S  FACE. 

O  little  fiUje,  little,  loved  tender  face. 

Set,  like  a  saint’s,  in  curls  for  aureole — 

Little,  loved  face,  in  which  the  clear  child-soul 
Is  mirror’d  with  a  changeful  perfect  grace ; 

Where  sudden  ripples  of  light  laughter  chase 
The  dimples  round  the  dainty  mouth ;  where  roll 
Cloud-shadows  of  great  questionings,  and  dole 
For  human  ills  half  realised ;  where  race, 

In  restless  sequence,  gloom,  gleam,  shade,  and  shine— 
A  thousand  feelings,  sorrow,  love,  and  joy, 

A  thousand  thoughts,  of  folly  half  divine. 

And  bold  imaginiugs,  and  fancies  coy, 

And  reasonings  dream-like ! — 0  my  boy,  my  boy, 

How  I  do  love  that  little  face  of  thine! 
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to  argue ;  one  must  pass  on  one  side  and  say  notiiin» 
or,  without  grumbling,  seek  for  beauties  of  ma^. 
where  the  matter  fails  to  awaken  interest.  This  is  not 
quite  the*  case,  of  course,  with  Mr.  Swinburne ;  the 
moral  elevation,  the  warm  humanity,  and  intense 
earnestness  of  his  lyrical  invectives  or  hymns  of  victory- 
carry  the  reader  often  away  with  them  in  spite  of  1^ 
coldness  or  ignorance  of  the  facts.  Perhaps  the  most 
we  can  hope  to  plead  for  is  that  the  poet  will  alternate 
his  productions  ;  that,  having  sung  once  for  himself  he 
will  sing  next  time  for  the  world.  In  that  case  his  next 
book  should  be  one  in  which  the  least  historical  of  ns 
can  take  full  delight. 

The  “two  nations  ”  naturally  arc  Italy  and  France 
and  the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  book  is  the 
“  Song  of  Italy,”  originally  brought  out  in  1867  in  a 
separate  form.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  least  known 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  poet’s 
works.  There  is  nothing  it  resembles  so  much  as  one  of 
the  vast  Sumatran  or  Javanese  forests,  that  teem  with 
luxurious  and  blinding  vegetation,  a  leafage  that 
!  seems  to  groan  under  a  plethora  of  vitality.  It  is  fnll 
of  a  sense  of  warm,  rapid  growth ;  it  abounds  in  hard 
knots,  coils  of  parasitic  or  parenthetical  growth,  that 
the  travelling  foot  is  detained  and  annoyed  by,  and  that 
require  for  their  unravelling  a  longer  pause  than  so 
tropical  an  atmosphere  suggests  as  convenient.  Over¬ 
head  are  flying  sprays  of  serpentine  plants,  that  coil 
from  tree  to  tree,  breathless  thoughts  that  pass  from 
page  to  page,  tangled  as  they  go  into  the  general  under- 
growth  of  the  text.  The  whole  mass  tingles  and  throbs 
with  life;  a  lyrical  pulse  beats  jubilantly  in  it  all;  it  is 
irradiated  with  sunlight,  but  the  blaze  is  broken  by  so 
much  cross  leafage,  dimmed  by  so  much  shadow  and 
vapour,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  cateh  distinctly  the 
forms  of  the  ideas  as  they  rush  by.  The  metre, 
rhyming  couplets  of  ten  and  six  syllables  respectively, 
runs  on  with  a  celerity  that  bewitches  and  betrays, 
w  hile  the  poet  has  permitted  himself  for  once  to  be  as 
lax  as  it  is  possible  to  be  without  being  slovenly.  The 
result  is  that  this  “  great  song  for  our  Italy  free  ”  is 
more  like  a  piece  of  tine  erratic  music,  a  symphony  on 
flutes  and  timbrels,  than  an  ordinary,  sober  poem. 
There  is  so  much  savage  luxuiiousness,  such  reckless 
use  of  language,  such  a  wild  mingling  of  rhetoric, 
patriotism,  and  lyricism,  that  it  hardly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  criticism  at  all.  It  should  be  read  aloud, 
in  the  open  air  and  in  the  sunlight,  some  May  morning 
when  everything  rejoices,  and  all  the  leafage  is  shooting 
and  full  of  sap,  and  its  verve  and  melody  could  not  foil 
to  leave  a  brilliant,  if  vague,  impression  on  the  mind. 
In  one  point  it  contrasts  unfavourably  with  a  still 
cruder  book,  Mrs.  Browming’s  ‘  Poems  before  Congress,’ 
w’hich,  with  all  its  irritating  faults,  had  this  one  merit, 
that,  without  being  a  minute  student  of  modem  Italian 
history,  one  could  follow  the  drift  of  each  poem.  This 
is  just  what  is  impossible  in  the  “  Song  of  Italy”: — 
Thou  whose  name  withers  kings, 

Agesiluo ;  thou  too,  O  chiefest  thou, 

The  slayer  of  splendid  brow, 

Laid  where  the  lying  lips  of  fear_doride 
The  foiled  tyrannicide, 

Foiled,  fiillen,  slain,  scorned  and  happy  being  in  fame, 
Felice,  like  thy  name, 

Not  like  thy  fortune. 

That  is  a  scrap  cited  at  random.  Now,  Mr.  Swinburne 
is  familiar  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  Agesilao,  Pisacane, 
Felice,  and  the  rest,  but  their  names  are  quite  unknown 
to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  English  reading  pubhc, 
and  must  always  remain  so.  Italians,  reading  the  lyrics 
of  Aleardi,  thrill  at  the  sight  of  names  like  these ;  but  an 
English  reader,  with  all  the  sympathy  in  the  world  for 
the  cause  they  fell  for,  is  pained  and  puzzled  by  them  as 
by  ranks  of  unfamiliar  faces.  There  are  a  few  names 
we  all  remember,  as  Tazzoli’s,  because  Garibaldi  said  of 
him,  “  i  buoni  preti  non  sono  tutti  morti,”  but  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  In  short,  odious  as  annotations 
are,  “  A  Song  of  Italy  ”  is  one  of  the  few  poems  that 
seem  absolutely  to  demand  one.  It  is  not  easy  to  quote 
from  ;  as  we  have  hinted,  the  rapidity  of  utterance 
carries  the  poet  on  from  clause  to  clause  till  it  is  impos- 


LIFE. 

O  little  face,  how  soon  the  years,  alas ! 

Shall  score  stem  lines  upon  that  pure  smooth  brow, 
And  round  the  eyes  and  vermeil  mouth,  where  now 
No  harshness  dwells,  but  all  emotions  pass 
As  subtle-smooth  as  light  winds  over  grass — 

Aye  score  stem  lines,  marking  the  when  and  how 
Of  all  life’s  storms :  I  hear  their  sway  and  sough 
Coming ;  they  gloom  upon  us ;  from  the  mass 
Of  conp^regated  clouds  leap  fire,  and  rain. 

And  thunder ;  then  they  sob  themselves  to  sleep. 
But,  ah  !  the  difference  in  the  summer  plain. 

The  shatter’d  woods,  the  sodden  meadows  deep. 
And  blasted  promise  of  the  golden  grain ; — 

And  at  the  change  I  cannot  chocse  but  weep. 


THE  CLASSICAL  IDEAL. 

Must  then  thy  beauty  be  so  soon  outworn — 

A  canker’d  bud  doom’d  to  untimely  death ; 

A  hoar-frost  landscape,  melting  at  a  breath 
Into  unsightly  drops  ;  a  pearl-rose  morn 
Heralding  sleet  and  dank  grey  mists  forlorn  ; 

A  goodly  garment,  as  the  Psmmist  saith. 

The  moth  shall  fret  until  it  perisheth  P 
For  so  some  hold,  deeming  all  beauty  bom 
Of  youth’s  fresh  tinting  and  untroubled  lines. 

Of  colour  only  and  of  form — aye,  hold 
That  it  must  fade  as  each  full  feature  pines 
With  age,  and  the  flush  cheek  grows  wan  and  cold, 
The  eye  less  bright,  and  chill  with  silver  shines 
The  hair  of  bronze  that  had  the  sheen  of  gold. 


THE  GOTHIC  IDEAL. 

O  artist  soul !  and  art  thou  then  the  slave 
Of  that  dull  workman.  Time  ?  I  tell  thee  nay  ; 
lie  is  thy  studio  drudge,  to  mould  youth’s  clay 
At  thy  behest,  and  at  thy  will  to  grave 
Manhood’s  stem  marble.  So  thou  guide  the  knave. 
Then  shall  each  touch  and  chisel-stroke  display. 

In  lines  perchance  now  broken  in  the  sway 
Of  eflbrt,  now  harmoniously  suave, 

Thy  pure  high  thoughts,  which  an  inviolate  will 
Guards  from  the  passion-strokes  of  pain  and  ill. 

And  slow  corrosion  of  the  mean  and  base ; 

And  to  life’s  close,  not  only  in  the  ken 
Of  the  great  Master  Critic,  but  of  men. 

Beauty  shall  sit  enthroned  upon  that  face. 

Frank  T.  Marzials. 


LITERATURE 


JIR.  SWINBURNE’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

Songs  of  2’wo  I^’ations.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Chatto 
and  WinduH. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  volume  which  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  before,  except  two  short  stanzas  that 
give  the  key-note  to  the  w  hole,  and  describe  the  double- 
featured  statue,  half  Memnon,  half  Janus,  looking  east¬ 
ward  with  blessing,  westward  with  cursing.  For  the 
rest,  the  book  merely  collects  into  one  form  all  the  stray 
political  poems  of  the  author  which  have  found  no  place 
in  previous  collections.  It  may  bo  w'ell  to  say  at  once 
that  they  are  all  political ;  probably  every  one  of  the 
poet’s  admirers  will  give  a  slight  sigh  as  this  fact 
becomes  patent,  and  then  settle  down  into  a  philosophic 
determination  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  the  fare 
which  they  have  not  chosen,  but  which  the  inexorable 
author  has  insisted  on  giving  them.  It  is  obviously 
idle  to  kick  any  longer  against  the  pricks  ;  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  is  ^t united  so  completely  with  a  kind  of  rapt 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  political  freedom,  and  so  in¬ 
capable  of  turning  his  face  away  from  contemplating 
the  actual  fighters  and  runners  in  the  arena  from  w  hich 
a  happy  fate  has  prevented  his  personal  access,  that  wo 
begin  to  feel  that  it  is  as  idle  to  hope  that  he  will  turn  again 
to  his  earlier,  sunnier  muse,  as  to  w’ish  that  Dry  den  had 
written  no  satire.  Where  them  is  an  ever-recurring 
tendency  to  a  particular  kind  of  thought,  a  perpetual 
hankering  to  say  one  i)articular  thing,  it  is  utterly  vain 
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Bible  to  find  an  impressive  passage  within  the  limits  we 
are  forced  to  set  ourselves.  One  eloquent  word  of  ex¬ 
hortation  to  Mazzini  not  to  fail  because  the  end  was  not 
yet  come,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 

quoting : 

But  thou,  though  all  were  not  well  done,  O  chief, 

Must  thou  take  shame  or  grief? 

Because  one  man  is  not  as  thou  or  ten, 

Must  thou  take  shame  for  men  ? 

Because  the  supreme  sunrise  is  not  yet. 

Is  the  young  dew  not  wet  ? 


A  little  hour  of  doubt  and  of  control. 

Sustain  thy  sacred  soul ; 

Withhold  thy  heart,  our  Father,  but  an  hour ; 

Is  it  not  here,  the  flower. 

Is  it  not  blown  and  fragrant  from  the  root. 

And  shall  not  bo  the  fruit  ? 

The  second  division  of  the  book  has  also  been  printed 
apart,  in  1870;  it  is  the  “  Ode  on  the  Proclamation  of 
the  French  Republic  ”  in  September  of  that  year.  It  is 
a  trumpet- blast  of  victory,  a  Pindaric  strain  of  weighty 
and  eloquent  verse,  full  of  dignity  and  force.  It  is  the 
nature  of  this  kind  of  poem  to  be  almost  oppressive  even 
when  it  is  most  successful.  It  is  too  long  to  bo  an  out¬ 
burst  of  spontaneous  ecstasy ;  it  has  not,  as  the  war- 
songs  of  Tyrtfious  and  Petdfi  must  have  had,  the  terse 
brevity  and  electric  force  that  stirs  a  nation  to  arms ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  without  reflection  or  variety,  and 
the  sonorous  strophes  weary  the  attention  at  last.  The 
joy  of  the  poet  must  by  this  time,  too,  be  tempered  with 
regret  and  chagrin,  as  he  sees  the  Republic  still  in  rule 
and  yet  France  not  free. 

Bat  it  is  in  the  third  and  final  section,  a  short  series 
of  four-and-twenty  sonnets,  that  the  poet  becomes,  for 
the  first  time,  wholly  worthy  of  himself.  K  these 
sonnets  are  not  great,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  con¬ 
stitutes  poetic  greatness.  If  it  be  original  and  powerful 
thought,  illuminated  by  a  splendid  imagination  and 
married  to  stately  and  august  verse,  then  it  is  laid  be¬ 
fore  us  in  these  passages  of  masterly  invective.  They 
first  appeared,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  pages 
of  this  journal,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  few 
readers  received  from  them,  in  that  disjointed  form,  the 
extraordinary  impression  of  intensity  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  that  they  carry  when  read  in  succession. 
Whether  the  object  of  the  poet’s  indignation  bo  a  worm- 
eaten  and  a  worm- worthy  Bomba,  a  feeble  and  truckling 
monument  of  infallible  impotence,  or  a  self-styled 
Saviour  of  Society,  alike,  with  a  pen  dipped  in  some 
Dantesque  infusion  of  vitriolic  scorn,  and  dragging  the 
hair  back  from  the  miserable  forehead,  he  inscribes  there 
words  that  will  not  be  erased  while  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  survives.  These  are  not  poems  lightly  to  be 
recommended  for  promiscuous  circulation  in  boarding- 
schools  or  among  the  clergy ;  these  are  not  flute-notes 
nicely  modulated  to  charm  the  ears  of  idlers  about  town, 
or  such  well-conducted  persons  as  sew  pillows  to  all 
am-holes.  Those  whose  tongues  are  swift  to  condone 
wickedness  in  high  places  should  pass  them  with  averted 
eyes,  for  the  words  are  strong,  as  the  wrong  was,  and 
the  poet  does  not  walk  with  mincing  feet.  But  Eng¬ 
land  needed  some  one  to  clear  her  from  the  dishonour 
done  her  at  the  death  of  that  weak  and  ignoble  tyrant, 
before  whose  feet,  red  with  the  blood,  of  good  men,  so 
many  of  her  sons  went  down  in  foolish  worship ;  she 
needed  some  one  voice,  wo  say,  to  drown  the  babbling 
tongues  that  greeted  him,  gone  down  to  shameful  ob¬ 
livion,  as  a  great  emperor  dead.  Here  is  the  verdict  of 
a  nobler  and  a  more  final  judge  than  these  : — 

What  shapes  are  these  and  shadows  without  end 
That  fill  the  night  full  as  a  storm  of  rain 
With  myriads  of  dead  men  and  women  slain, 

Old  with  young,  child  with  mother,  friend  with  friend. 

That  in  the  deep  mid-wintering  air  impend, 

Pale  yet  with  mortal  wrath  and  human  pain, 

Who  died  that  this  man,  dead  too  now,  might  reign. 
Toward  whom  their  hands  point  and  their  faces  bend  ? 

The  ruining  flood  would  redden  earth  and  air 
If  for  each  soul  whose  guileless  blood  was  shed 
There  fell  but  one  drop  on  this  one  man’s  head 
Whose  soul  to-night  stands  bodiless  and  bare. 

For  whom  o\ir  hearts  give  thanks  who  put  up  prayer. 

That  we  have  lived  to  say,  The  dog  is  de^. 


There  is  hardly  anything  that  we  know  in  literature, 
nothing  in  the  Italian  of  Dante,  more  terrible  than  the 
four  sonnets  entitled  “Intercession.”  Written  in 
September,  I860,  when  a  sudden  accession  of  his  fatal 
complaint  gave  some  reason  for  anticipating  the  quick 
decease  of  Napoleon  IH.,  they  intercede  piteously  with 
Death  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  giving  the  wretched 
man  the  final  grace  of  being  blotted  out  of  bodily  pain 
and  all  human  pity  at  once.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
quote  the  terrific  lines  in  which  the  poet,  inspired  to 
curse,  like  an  Ezekiel,  prays  that  the  bitter  cup  of  Kfe 
may  be  held  to  the  blanched  and  quivering  lips  till  the 
last  intolerable  dregs  be  drunk,  and  the  vengeance  of 
outraged  manhood  be  complete.  Addressed  to  any  less 
completely  evil,  less  wholly  base,  than  this  smooth-faced 
and  sanguine-handed  patron  of  civic  order,  such  words 
and  wishes  would  sound  inhuman ;  in  this  one  case  they 
seem  no  more  than  just.  And,  written  in  1869,  they 
were  already  at  the  point  of  being  fulfilled,  the  hour  of 
retribution  was  just  at  hand,  and  the  mortal  misery  was 
beginning  that  was  to  end  at  last  at  Chislehurst,  in  a 
burial,  honoured,  not  with  the  torches  of  a  lamenting 
nation,  but  with  the  rancid  and  glimmering  homage  of 
a  clique  of  alien  shopkeepers.  To  those  who  think  these 
denunciations  too  severe,  and  who  shudder  and  wince 
before  such  invective,  the  poet  has  himself  a  word  to 
say: — 


If  wrath  embitter  the  sweet  mouth  of  song, 

And  make  the  sunlight  firo  before  those  eyes 
That  would  drink  droughts  of  peace  from  the  unstained  skies, 
The  wrongdoing  is  not  ours,  but  ours  the  wrong. 

Who  hear  too  loud  on  earth  and  see  too  long 
The  grief  that  dies  not  with  the  groan  that  dies, 

Till  the  strong  bitterness  of  pity  cries 
Within  us,  that  our  anger  should  be  strong. 


Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  a  generous  nature 
than  to  lose  resentment  for  an  injury  as  soon  as  time 
has  healed  the  wound,  and  it  is  just  the  generous  natures 
who  are  wounded  by  the  allocutions  of  a  Pius  or  the 
tyrannies  of  a  Louis  Bonaparte.  It  is  needful,  then, 
now  that  the  one  is  powerless  and  the  other  dead,  to 
remember  clearly  and  bring  sternly  back  to  the  memory 
the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  their  time  of  rule ;  this  being 
remembered,  and  liberty  being  strong  to  smite  them 
down,  the  poet  himself  is  the  first  to  counsel  the  coming 
Republic  to  act  mercifully  to  the  fallen,  and  when  their 
crowns  and  creeds  are  fully  wasted  beyond  fear  of 
revival,  to  spare  to  set  upon  the  men  themselves  the  heel 
that  crushed  their  deeds.  Greater  punishment  than  to 
lie  enshrined  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  immortal  verse  w© 
cannot  wish  to  any  fallen  tyrant ;  and  to  one  who  would 
emulate  the  deeds  of  Ferdinand  II.  or  Napoleon  III., 
we  would  say,  moulding  the  words  of  Heinrich  Heine  to 
suit  our  purpose : — 


Kennst  du  die  Hollo  des  Swinburne  nicht, 
Die  schrocklichen  Sonnetten  ? 

Wen  da  der  Dichter  hineingesperrt, 

Den  kann  kein  Qott  mehr  retten — 


Kein  Gott,  kein  Heiland,  erldst  ihn  je 
Aus  diesen  singenden  Flammen  ! 

Nimm  dich  in  Acht,  daes  wir  dich  nicht 
Zu  solcher  Holle  verdammen  ! 

Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


GOVINDA  SAMANTA. 


Govinda  Sdmanta  ;  or,  the  History  of  a  Bengal  Bdiyat.  By  the  y 
Rev.  Lai  Behari  Day,  Chinsurah,  Bengal.  2  vols.  Macmillan  . 
and  Co. 


The  present  season  has  brought  forth  fictions  better 
lapt^  than  ‘  Govinda  Samanta  ’  to  the  ordinary  require¬ 


ments  of  the  circulating  library,  but  none  more  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  a  success  from  the  author’s  point  of 
view.  •  The  aim  of  the  book,  moreover,  is  a  high  one, 
implying  an  unusual  combination  of  qualities  for  its 
achievement.  It  is  to  set  before  us  the  daily  life  of  the 


Bengal  peasant  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  interweav- 

insr  with  the  narrative  practical  exemplifications  of  all 
•  -1  -11  _ _ 


the  social  and  legislative  arran^ments  which  tend 
either  to  improve  or  embitter  his  lot.  The  didactio 
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portion  of  this  design  could  have  been  performed  by  any 
TTian  uniting  humanity  and  sound  judgment  to  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  Bengal 
rural  life ;  but  the  ability  to  work  up  a  mass  of  matter- 
of-fact  detail  into  a  pleasing  story  is  rare,  and  hardly  to 
have  been  looked  for  in  a  native  Bengali.  Next,  in  fact, 
to  the  great  service  which  the  author  has  rendered  to 
the  English  public  by  enabling  them  to  form  so  close  an 
acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the  vast  population  to¬ 
wards  whom  they  have  incurred  so  heavy  a  responsi¬ 
bility,  is  the  service  he  has  rendered  the  cultivated  class 
among  his  own  countrymen  by  his  indirect  rebuke  of 
their  literary  vices,  and  his  practical  demonstration  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Bengali  who  has  received 
an  English  education  from  writing  like  an  Englishman. 
With  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  such  as  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,  Bengali  writers  of  English  have  hitherto  been  the 
despair  of  the  well-wishers  to  their  race.  We  are  not 
referring  to  mere  pardonable  mistakes  in  ’grammar ;  it 
would  have  been  better  if  there  had  been  more  of  them. 
The  disheartening  circumstances  were  the  compatibility 
of  so  thorough  a  mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  our 
language  with  so  slight  an  insight  into  its  genius,  and 
the  correspondence  of  the  besetting  literary  sins  of 
Young  Bengal  with  parallel  defects  of  personal  character 
— pretentiousness,  meretriciousness,  and  inanity.  Mr. 
Day,  however,  has  shown  that  there  need  be  nothing  in 
the  circumstances  of  a  Bengali  man  of  letters  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  simplicity  and  manliness  either  of  diction  or 
of  life. 

The  author’s  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  Bengal  culti¬ 
vator  in  every  relation  which  he  can  assume,  as  child, 
youth,  or  adult,  has  necessarily  compelled  him  to  resort 
to  the  inartistic  form  of  a  biographical  novel,  where  the 
incidents  appear  rather  in  the  light  of  episodes  than  as 
essential  ingredients  of  the  main  action.  There  is  also 
nothing  of  the  subtlety  of  portraitm’o  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  European  novels,  but  to  which  the  simpler 
conditions  of  Oriental  life  are  so  unfavourable.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  evidence  of  a  real  vocation  for  fiction 
in  the  ease  and  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  graphic 
reproduction  of  the  peculiarities  of  various  classes  of 
society,  as  well  as  in  the  appreciation  of  the  general 
element  of  universal  human  nature  underlying  all  merely 
accidental  distinctions.  The  gossips  at  the  village  tank, 
for  example,  talk  exactly  like  the  gossips  at  the  town- 
fountain  in  “Faust,”  though  the  subject  of  their  discourse 
is  more  agreeable.  We  hardly  require,  indeed,  the  re¬ 
searches  of  philologists  and  ethnologists  to  convince  us 
of  the  kinship  of  these  Aryans  of  the  East  with  our  own 
peasantry.  The  picture  of  the  national  character  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  pleasing  one.  We  find  much  simple 
kindness  and  neighbourly  goodwill ;  a  much  higher 
standard  of  integrity  than  we  should  have  ventured  to 
expect ;  industry,  ingenuity,  and  self-help  in  no  common 
degi*ee ;  a  perhaps  excessive  reverence  for  law  written 
or  unwritten ;  a  compact  and  stable  order  of  society. 
The  strength  of  the  people’s  family  affections  is  painted 
in  lively  colours  ;  the  picture  of  Govinda’s  friendship  with 
his  young  comrades  is  especially  attractive.  Against 
these  virtues  must  bo  sot  two  grand  defects,  the  inevit¬ 
able  results  of  an  enervating  climate  and  of  ages  of 
oppression — servility  and  want  of  spirit.  The  former  is 
evinced  not  merely  by  a  deference  to  individuals,  but  by 
a  more  pernicious  bondage  to  precedent  and  custom, 
involving  the  perpetuation  of  foolish  and  costly  cere¬ 
monies  which  gratuitously  impoverish  the  people,  and 
the  maintenance  of  caste  distinctions  which  stereotype  a 
very  imperfect  condition  of  society.  The  spiritlessness 
of  the  population  is  sufliciently  proved  by  Mr.  Day’s 
own  account  of  their  sufferings  from  tyrannical  landlords 
and  employers,  which  justly  excite  our  compassion,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  could  only  exist  by  the  victim’s 
own  fault.  The  most  zealous  and  philanthropic  of 
Governments  must  despair  of  ameliorating  the  lot  of  a 
peasantry  who,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  murder  in  the 
village,  convene  a  meeting  to  decide  whether  the 
detected  culprits  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  au¬ 
thorities,  and  determine  the  question  in  the  negative 
lest  the  Zemindar  should  get  into  a  scrape  for  hav¬ 
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ing  burnt  the  corpm  delicti  without  the  permission  of 
the  police. 

This  incident  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  some 
others,  from  which  occasion  might  be  taken  to  charge 
the  English  Government  with  indifference  or  inefficiency 
Delightful  as  is  the  background  of  BengM  rural  life,  the 
scenes  the  author  has  thought  fit  to  paint  upon  it  are 
frequently  sinister  and  repulsive.  No  exception  can  be 
taken  to  this  treatment,  in  so  far  as  it  corresponds  to 
actual  realities ;  but  we  scarcely  discern  the  fitness  of 
garnishing  a  tale  whose  entire  claim  to  notice  depends 
on  the  fidelity  of  its  representation  of  things  as  they 
exist  with  a  picture  of  a  practically  extinct  atrocity  like 
suttee.  Most  of  the  oppressions  which  Gnvinda  is  re^ 
presented  as  enduring  from  Zemindars  and  indigo- 
planters  are,  it  may  be  hoped,  almost  equally  things  of 
the  past.  The  Zemindar  makes  a  demand  upon  the 
tenantry  for  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  his 
daughter’s  wedding,  personally  castigates  the  recalci¬ 
trant,  and,  in  extreme  cases  of  resistance,  causes  their 
houses  to  be  burned,  and  themselves  to  be  removed  by 
assassination.  The  planter  compels  the  peasants  to  sow 
indigo  for  him  insteii  of  grain  for  themselves,  and  has 
them  carried  off  by  force  and  constrained  to  work  at  hig 
factory,  obtaining  impunity  for  the  outrage  by  bribii^ 
the  native  police  magistrate.  Finally,  poor  Govinda, 
whose  receipts  from  the  Zemindar  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  conflagration  of  his  cottage,  is  sued  for  arrears  of 
rent,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  day  labourer  by 
harassing  litigation.  The  legislation  which|permitted  such 
oppression  was  indeed  sufficiently  obnoxious,  and  English¬ 
men  may  well  feel  ashamed  that  it  should  have  exis^  so 
long  under  their  rule.  But  the  very  next  page  to  that  on 
which  it  is  described  details  its  total  abrogation  by 
Act  X.  of  1859,  through  the  exertions  chiefly  of  Mr. 
Edward  Currie  and  Sir  Frederick  Halliday.  By  this 
admirable  enactment,  which  might  be  taken  as  a  model 
for  legislation  nearer  home,  every  ryot  who  could  show 
twenty  years*  occupation  obtained  fixity  of  tenure 
on  condition  of  fulfilling  his  agreement,  and  all 
others  were  amply  protected  against  any  vexations  en¬ 
hancement  of  their  rents.  The  exaction  of  cesses  or 
benevolences  on  such  occasions  as  that  of  a  marriage  in 
the  Zemindar’s  family,  which  plays  so  disastrous  a  part  in 
Govinda’s  history,  was  rendered  penal.  This  legi^tion 
proceeded  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  tenant’s 
right  in  the  soil  with  that  of  the  landlord.  The  justice 
of  this  assumption  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  fibci 
that  improvements  are  almost  invariably  effected  by  the 
ryot,  the  Zemindar  having  hardly  ever  done  anything  to 
develop  the  resources  of  his  estate,  even  when  this 
might  have  served  as  a  pretext  for  raising  his  rent.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  relations  of  the  two  classes 
should  be  uneasy,  and  that  Mr.  Day,  as  the  poor  man’s 
advocate,  should  portray  the  representative  of  the  land- 
holding  class  in  the  darkest  hues.  At  the  same  time 
acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  appearance  of  a  new 
race  of  landlords,  bent  on  agricultural  improvement,  the 
spread  of  education,  and  the  diffusion  of  kindly  social 
feeling.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  existence  of  this  class 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  English  culture,  and  to 
learn  that  it  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  reader  may  now  have  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of 
what  he  will  find  in  ‘  Govinda  Samanta’ — a  succession  of 
scenes,  now  lively,  now  tragic,  but  always  interesting, 
illustrating  the  peasant’s  career  from  the  moment  when 
the  midwife’s  services  are  put  into  requisition  for  his 
entrance  into  the  world  to  that  when,  weary  and  heart¬ 
broken,  he  prepares  to  leave  it.  The  great  part  which 
family  arrangements  play  among  a  primitive  people  of 
warm  domestic  affections  allows  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  kinsmen  and  kinswomen,  who  impart  variety 
to  the  narrative,  relieve  its  desultoriness,  and  are  in 
general  more  interesting  and  better  defined  personages 
than  the  somewhat  tame  and  matter-of-fact  hero.  The 
picturesque  old  grandmother,  the  manly  and  intelligent 
elder  brother,  the  snappish  and  shallow  sister-in-law, 
the  sturdy  Kalamanik,  are  all  distinctly  recognisable 
people,  drawn  with  much  graphic  power,  thouglr  wiA 
no  pretence  of  psychological  subtlety.  The  village  with 
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its  palms  and  tanks  is  brought  most  vividly  before  the 
eye,  and  Govinda’s  schooling,  cowherding,  marrying, 
and  other  ordinary  incidents  of  existence,  are  made  to 
yield  the  fullest  possible  contributions  to  the  general 
purpose  of  the  story;  while  every  conceivable  minor 
detail  is  pressed  into  Service,  and  every  operation  de¬ 
scribed  in  which  a  Bengal  peasant  can  well  participate, 
from  expelling  a  devil  to  cutting  a  bamboo.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  quote  the  account  of  the  village 
money-lender,  who,  after  all  that  has  been  said  against 
him,  appears  to  be  nothing  worse  than  an  unpleasant 
social  necessity,  strict  in  his  dealings,  and  making  the 
most  of  his  command  of  capital,  but  by  no  means  un¬ 
fair.  The  description  of  Alanga  and  Aduri’s  pilgrimage 
is  picturesque  and  curious,  and  the  chapter  on  the- 
great  blot  upon  our  rule,  the  encouragement  of  intem¬ 
perance  for  revenue  purposes,*  invites  serious  attention. 
Although  the  work  of  a  native  missionary,  the  book  is 
nevertheless  a  model  of  catholicity  and  candour  in  all 
matters  relating  to  religious  belief.  The  author  deserves 
the  highest  credit  for  his  respectful  treatment  of  the 
creed  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  recognition  of  the 
foundation  of  even  its  grotesque  or  trivial  observances 
in  the  deep  ground  of  the  common  nature  of  mankind. 
On  the  reception  of  Christian  missionaries  we  will  let 
him  speak  for  himself.  Ho  is  describing  the  address 
of  a  German  missionary  at  a  hat  or  native  market : — 

The  reverend  gentleman  drew  such  a  vivid  picture  of  the,  sorrows 
•nd  ioflfrrings  of  humanity,  and  manifested  such  glowing  sympathy 
for  the  labouring  poor,  that  the  audience  (the  majority  of  whom 
were  of  that  class)  seemed  to  be  ^eatly  affected.  While  the  preacher 
was  going  on  with  his  subject  with  groat  earnestness  and  fluency, 
one  here  and  another  there  exclaimed,  “  All  that  the  Padre  Saheb 
is  saying  is  quite  true !  ”  When,  however,  he  touched  on  the  last 
daoee  of  the  text,  and  spoke  of  the  eternal  rest  as  the  gift  of  the 
Saviour,  he  did  not  seem  to  carry  along  witli  him  the  sympathy  of 
his  audience. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected.  The 
universally  human  part  of  the  speaker’s  discourse  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  experience  and  sympathies  of  his  simple 
auditors  with  a  success  which  the  technical  and  sectarian 
part  failed  to  emulate. 

We  ought  to  state  in  conclusion  that  the  author  is  a 
firm  asserter  of  the  reality  of  the  famine  of  1874,  and  of 
the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  vigour,  of  the  measures 
adopted  to  repress  it.  Their  very  success,  lie  says,  has 
been  most  unfairly  used  as  an  argument  against  their 
necessity ;  but  he  is  convinced,  for  his  own  part,  that 
“  never  did  any  Government  in  the  world  act  in  the  face 
of  a  great  calamity  with  such  promptitude,  such  presence 
of  mind,  snch  energy,  such  considerate  benevolence,  as 
the  Government  of  Lord  Northbrook.”  We  cannot 
adjust  the  singular  conflict  of  testimony  upon  this 
point ;  but  it  strikes  us  forcibly  that  if  anybody  in  India 
or  elsewhere  is  disposed  to  give  the  best-abused  nation 
in  the  world  credit  for  anything,  the  nation  had  better 
accept  it. 


MR.  PARKINSON  ON  STATE  CHURCHES. 

for  State  Churches  Examined.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  Parkinson.  Longmans. 

The  editor  of  this  posthumous  work  tells  us  that  it 
ha^not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  revision  by  the  author, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention,  when  his  labours  were 
cut  short  by  death,  to  add  a  chapter  on  the  subject  of 
“Comprehension  ;  ”  but  the  reader  is  not  likely  to  be 
struck  with  any  want  of  accuracy  or  completeness.  It 
w,  a  most  carefully  written  and  scholarly  work  ;  and  its 
value  as  an  examination  of  the  arguments  for  an  Estab- 
lishment  suflers  rather  from  over-abundance  than  from 
deficiency  of  matter.  Mr.  Parkinson  has  considered  it 
necessary  to  go  to  the  theoretical  and  historical  roots  of 
State  Churches  as  well  as  to  discuss  their  practical  ex- 
Pwency.  His  treatment  is  much  more  theoretical  and 
historical  than  practical ;  and  he  has  considered  it 
necessary  to  bestow  his  attention  impartially  upon  all 
theories  and  arguments,  whether  great  or  small,  that 
^▼e  been|  advanced.  This  complete,  thorough,  and 
deliberate  presentation  of  the  subject  is  not  without  its 


advantages,  and  no  one  can  read  Mr.  Parkinson’s 
volume  without  being  impressed  by  the  fairness,  the 
ability,  and  the  learning  of  the  author ;  but  in  order 
that  such  a  book  may  etiect  its  primary  object  of  con¬ 
vincing  and  converting,  it  implies  on  the  part  of  its 
readers  an  amount  of  leisure,  and  a  power  of  sifting 
weak  arguments  from  strong,  that  nro  rarely  to  be  met 
with  jn  this  busy  age.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  even 
for  a^conscientious  reader,  to  got  tired  of  Mr.  Parkin¬ 
son’s  refutations  of  remote  and  weak  arguments  before 
reaching  his  discussion  of  those  which  have  a  more 
real  and  present  influence.  Mr.  Parkinson  might  have 
been  a  more  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Liberation  Society 
if  he  had  been  a  good  deal  less  patient  towards  the  more 
shadowy  and  fanciful  contentious  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Church.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  demolish  the 
reasonings  of  those  who  found  the  Establishment  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  system,  or  on  the  argument  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel 
should  live  of  the  Gospel.  Against  such  arguments  Mr. 
Parkinson’s  logic  is  directed  with  complete  success  ; 
but  although  the  desire  to  leave  no  stragglers  unrouted 
is  commendable,  these  antagonists  were  hardly  worthy 
of  his  steel.  They  should  at  least  have  been  worsted  in 
appendixes  or  foot-notes,  and  not  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  book. 

Mr.  Parkinson  undertook  this  work  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  Peek  essayists,  and  this  per¬ 
haps  partly  accounts  for  its  too  comprehensive  plan  and 
its  occasional  irrelevance.  One  of  these  essayists  would 
seem  to  have  refused  to  go  further  back  in  his  defence 
of  the  English  Establishment  than  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Great  Britain,  and  under  this  pretence 
to  have  seriously  misrepresented  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  at  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy.  The 
Peek  essayist  argued  as  if  Augustine  and  his  fellow- 
missionaries  had  entered  England  as  poor  preachers,  and 
as  if  churches  had  been  founded  and  endowed  for  them 
and  their  successors  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
grateful  and  rich  converts.  Although  Mr.  Parkinson 
does  not  shrink  from  discussing  the  general  principle  of 
interfering  when  necessary  w’ith  the  will  of  the  pious 
founder,  still  he  has  tlionght  it  well  to  show  at  length 
that  the  Peek  essayist  has  here  committed  a  historical 
error.  Accordingly,  he  goes  back  to  the  scanty  records 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  not  in  England,  but  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  traces  the  gradual  growth 
of  sacerdotal  pretensions  and  the  gradual  establishment 
of  a  hierarchy,  and  then  proceeds  to  argue  with  much 
force  that  the  fully-developed  ecclesiastical  system  was 
introduced  into  England  by  State  authority.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  Gregory  did  not  address  themselves  primarily 
to  the  conversion  of  the  poor ;  their  efforts  were  directed 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  the  people 
were  converted  by  royal  edicts. 

The  king  was  usually  the  first  couvert — the  establisher.  The 
ecclesiastical  system  “  was  built  on  the  lines  of  the  State.”  The 
bishoprics  were  commensurate  with  the  kingdoms.  The  bishop  was 
a  magistrate  of  the  shire,  and  “  he  took  his  seat  in  the  national 
council  or  Witenagemot.”  It  is  grafted  into  the  State,  with  which 
it  is  all  but  identical.  “  It  has  never  had  any  existence  apart  from 
the  State.”  A  national  establishment  of  the  Church,  authorised 
and  enforced  by  the  civil  power,  is  thus  claimed  as  evidence  on  its 
behalf.  The  laws  of  Ina,  Ethelwulf,  Alfred,  Edward,  Athelstan, 
and  Edmund,  were  its  letters  of  institution ;  not  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles.  The  very  lan^age  of  the  historians  is  significant  of  the 
manner  in  which  Christianity  was  founded  in  the  island.  The  con¬ 
version  of  East  Anglia — the  conversion  of  Mercia— the  conversion 
of  Wessex— designate  a  rather  wholesale  operation,  to  which  the 
conversions  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  afford  no  parallel. 

“  Oswald,”  we  are  told,  “  having  establish^  himself  ip  jpreat  power 
on  the  Northumbrian  throne,  soon  determined  on  Christianising  his 
people.”  The  King  of  the  Mercians,  on  offering  marriage  to  a 
Northumbrian  princess,  was  accepted  on  condition  of  embracing 
Christianity.  How  nominal  such  conversion  must  have  been  every 
instinct  of  the  religious  life  proclaims. 

This  is  a  somewhat  summary  treatment  of  the  history 
of  the  period — it  portrays  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  somewhat  bold  lines  ;  but  the  lines  are  in  the 
main  correct.  The  original  endowments  of  the  English 
Church  were  not  simply  wrung  from  rich  men  by 
appeals  to  their  superstitious  fears  and  their  mean 
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eft^OTness  to  purchas©  eternal  salvation  at  the  expense 
of  their  natural  heirs.  The  English  Church,  meaning 
by  that  the  teachers  of  a  formulated  body  of  doctrine 
and  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  was  from  the 
first  established  and  endowed  by  the  State,  as  well  as 
permitted  full  liberty  to  enrich  itself  by  selling 
exemptions  from  everlasting  punishment.  It  really 
matters  very  little,  as  regards  the  modem  disposal  of 
Church  property,  in  w'hat  way  the  Church  began  its 
accumulations.  That  question  will  have  very  little 
weight  when  the  day  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 
ment  has  come ;  but  sinee  the  Peek  essayist  has  made 
a  point  of  arguing  that  the  Churches  acquired  their  pro¬ 
perty  from  the  first  by  voluntary  bequest,  Mr.  Parkin¬ 
son  was  fully  justified  in  meeting  him  on  his  own  ground 
and  exposing  his  mistake. 

Against  the  irreplaceable  “  advantages  of  Establish¬ 
ment  ”  alleged  by  the  Peek  essayist — such  as  that  it 
** secures  stability  of  doctrine,”  that  it  “promotes 
mutual  toleration,”  that  it  “encourages  variety  of 
minds,”  that  it  “preserves  the  subordination  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  temporal,”  that  it  “deals  best  with 
novelties  in  thought,”  that  it  “  maintains  the  safest 
guarantee  of  truth,”  that  it  “  procures  public  respect 
mr  religion  in  general  ” — Mr.  Parkinson  obtains  an  easy 
victory.  That  the  Church  encourages  variety  of  doc¬ 
trine  is  much  more  obvious  than  that  it  promotes  mutual 
toleration,  and  respect  for  religion  cannot  be  said  to*be 
in  a  very  seeuro  position  so  long  as  the  various  organs 
of  Church  opinion  arc  allowed  to  freely  express  their 
opinions  of  one  another.  Mr.  Parkinson  has  an  equally 
easy  task  in  replying  to  the  alleged  evils  of  Disestablish-  | 
ment — “  that  many  of  the  educated  classes  would  go  i 
spiritually  adrift ;  that  the  Home  Mission  work  would  be  ! 
thrown  back  ;  that  there  is  nothing  better  in  prospect ; 
that  cathedrals  could  not  be  maintained;  that  the 
Established  Church  is  a  national  blessing  ;  and  that  the 
nnestablished  Churches  in  America  are  not  encouraging.” 
The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is,  that  Mr.  Parkinson’s 
conclusive  answers  to  the  alleged  good  of  Establishment, 
and  evil  of  Disestablishment,  do  not  appear  till  the  last 
chapters  of  a  largo  and  closely-reasoned  book.  When, 
indeed,  we  look  back  from  the  last  chapter,  Mr.  ; 
Parkinson’s  various  chapters  acquire  a  unity  which 
they  had  previously  seemed  to  want.  It  then  becomes 
apparent  that  the  main  drift  of  his  arguments  is  a  pro- 
twt  against  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  be  the  only  possible  organisation  capable  of 
supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  It  is  to 
d^eat  this  assumption  that  he  attacks,  at  such  apparently 
irrelevant  length,  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  succession, 
and  claims  for  Nonconforming  bodies  an  equally  effica¬ 
cious  spiritual  ministry.  This  also  explains  why  he 
dilates  on  the  evils  of  supremacy,  and  is  so  anxious  to 
account  for  the  comparatively  small  part  that  Non¬ 
conformists  have  taken  in  elementary  education.  We 
could  have  wished  to  see  the  evils  of  a  State  Church 
analysed  from  a  less  sectarian  point  of  view',  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Parkinson  is  a 
most  able  exponent  of  his  muse.  His  chief  defect  is 
one  that  is  rare  and  pardonable  in  a  controversialist — a 
conscientious  desire  to  be  exhaustive.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  readers  are  apt  to  yawm  over  weak, 
remote,  and  unobvious  arguments,  till  they  have  no 
heart  to  proceed  to  the  weightier  parts  of  the  case. 
Still  Mr.  Parkinson’s  book  deserves  to  be  welcomed  as 
one  that  cannot  fail  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good  ; 
and  it  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that — 

The  whole  current  of  opinion  is  flowing  aw.iy  from  the  doctrine 
that  it  18  the  duty  of  tl^  State  to  establish  and  endow  any  parti-  I 
cular  form  of  i^od  tends,  on  the  contrary,  witli  an  ever- 

accelerated  progresi^gy  the  belief  that  such  establishment  and 
oi^loaTOent  are  in  e^^^fiy  injurious— to  the  State— to  the  deno¬ 
mination  eitablished— the  denominations  not  recognised — to  the 
general  community,  and  to  religion  itself;  and  only  the  antiquity 
of  the  abuse,  the  many  material  interests  involved  in  its  main¬ 
tenance,  and  the  natural  conservatism  of  that  miyority  in  society 
whidi  does  not  accept  new  conclusions  until  they  have  become 
inevitable — stand  in  the  way  of  its  immediate  abolition.  1 


MRS.  OLIPHANT’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  Story  of  Valentine  and  hie  Srotker.  By  Mrs.  OHnl, 
Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  Wiliiam 
wood  and  Sons.  ^ 


Mrs.  Oliphant  is  truly  one  of  tKe  most  prolific  noveligk 
of  the  age.  But  of  scarcely  any  other  writer  can  ^ 
say  what  can  be  said  of  her,  that  the  standard  of  excel, 
lence  is  so  uniformly  preserved.  It  may  be  occasionally 
that  this  great  reproductiveness  results  in  baldnessof 
plot,  and  this  objection  we  felt  slightly  in  Mrs.  Oliphant’t 
last  work,  as  well  as  in  the  present  story;  but  the  author’i 
baldness  is  far  superior  to  the  sensationalism  of  other 
writers.  In  taking  up  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  the 
reader  may  always  be  convinced  of  one  thing — that  hig 
time  will  not  be  wasted  in  its  perusal,  as  there  is  soi^ 
to  be  found  either  considerable  merit  in  the  depiction  of 
scenery,  or  truthfulness  in  the  delineation  of  character 
It  is  perhaps  a  pity,  for  the  author’s  sake,  when  norefe 
from  the  same  band  follow  upon  each  other  in  rapid 
succession ;  as  it  is  evident  that  a  tour  de  force  can 
under  such  circumstances  be  only  now  and  then  e*. 
pected.  We  imagine  there  are  few  who  would  hold 
that  the  later  novels  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Chroniclet  of 
Carlingford  ’  are  equal  in  most  respects  to  that  admiraWe 
work,  however  much  they  may  be  distinguished  for  good 
writing  and  repeated  touches  exhibiting  true  poetical 
power.  Apart  from  this  confession,  however,  a  high 
tribute  must  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Oliphant,  seeing  that  Me 
is  never  foolish,  never  inane,  and  never  objectionable— 
charges  which  could  only  be  too  frequently  levelled  at 
many  of  the  fraternity.  Her  plots,  too,  though  often 
slight  (as  in  the  case  of  ‘  A  Rose  in  June  ’),  are  exact  in 
construction,  and  free  from  those  astounding  blunderi 
and  anachronisms  which  disfigure  the  stories  from  pens 
which  have  catered  for  the  Circulating  Libraries  for  an 
equally  extended  period. 

The  great  merit  of  the  present  novel,  and  one  that 
must  suggest  itself  even  to  the  most  casual  r^er,  is 
the  individuality  of  the  several  characters.  The 
dramatis  persona}  do  not  embrace  many  specimens  of 
humanity,  but  all  these  are  most  distinctly  drawn. 
Little  choice  could  be  made  between  them  on  this  head— 
a  compliment  which  of  itself  is  unusual,  seeing  that  the 
majority  of  novelists  invariably  waste  their  stren^ 
upon  one  or  two  favourites,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  cW 
racters  mere  paper  puppets  to  call  up  and  put  into 
mechanical  motion  as  occasion  requires.  In  several 
chapters,  too,  of  ‘  Valentine  and  his  Brother,’  there  is 
an  undeniable  power  of  painting  scenery ;  but  this  is  so 
fitfully  used  throughout  the  novel  as  to  be  quite  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  merit  we  have  just  pointed  out,  and 
upon  which  the  story  must  really  take  its  stand.  The 
dialogue  generally  is  excellent,  though  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  how  far  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  justified  in  maloM 
even  a  Scotch  lord  defy  the  proprieties  of  English 
grammar. 

The  scene  is  fixed  principally  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk,  where  Lord  Eskside,  a  Tory  peer  of  the  old  school, 
has  his  seat.  This  nobleman’s  son,  the  Hon.  Richard 
Ross,  happening  to  fall  in  with  a  very  beautiftil  but 
thoroughly  untamed  gipsy  girl,  commits  the  indiscre¬ 
tion  of  marrying  her.  To  estrange  her  from  her  no¬ 
madic  habits  he  took  her  abroad  ;  but  the  gipsy  element 
in  her  blood  could  not  be  subdued,  nor  could  he  wm 
her  over  to  the  customs  of  society.  She  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared,  taking  with  her  the  twin  boys  to  whom  she 
had  but  just  given  birth.  The  miserable  husband  l^gan 
immediately  to  be  alive  to  the  mistake  he  had  committed, 
though  he  made  many  fruitless  efforts  to  discover  his 
lost  wife.  The  blow  fell  more  heavily  still  upon  old  Lord 
and  Lady  Eskside,  who  had  built  much  upon  the  suc¬ 
cession  which  they  hoped  to  see  continued  by  their  sot 
Richard.  When  seven  years  have  elapsed  from  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Ross,  the  wretched  woman  app®^ 
surreptitiously  at  Rosscraig  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Esk¬ 
side,  and  leaves  there,  in  a  mysterious  manner,  one 
twins,  called  Valentine,  on  account  of  its  being  a  name^ 
frequent  recurrence  in  the  family  history.  Mr.  Ross, 
is  sent  for  from  Florence,  acknowledges  the  paternity  of 
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the  child,  and  it  is  adopted  as  the  heir  to  the  title. 
Meanwhile  the  mother  and  the  second  son  are  leading 
a  wandering  life,  and  are  known  as  Mrs.  Brown  and  her 
Bon  Dick.  At  Eton,  Valentine  Ross  meets  with  them, 
befriends  Dick,  not  knowing  him  to  be  his  brother,  and 
mother  and  son  are  gradually  weaned  from  their  tramp 
life.  They  follow  Valentine  when  he  goes  to  Oxford, 
and  Dick  Brown,  under  the  auspices  of  the  former,  be¬ 
comes  a  prosperous  and  highly-respected  man.  The 
second  thread  of  the  plot  involves  family  complications. 
It  appears  that,  after  Mr.  Richard  Ross,  the  heir  to  the 
title  of  Eskside  is  one  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle,  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  advocate,  who  has  a  beautiful  daughter  named. 
Violet.  With  this  young  lady  Mr.  Valentine  Ross  falls 
in  love  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  put  up  as  a  Parliament¬ 
ary  candidate  for  his  native  county,  it  is  only  to  meet 
with  the  bitter  hostility  of  Mr.  Pringle.  Seeing  that 
all  his  chances  of  succeeding  to  the  Eskside  peerage 
and  estates  are  gone  if.  Valentine  is  accepted  as  Mr. 
Richard  Ross’s  son,  the  wily  advocate  issues  a  placard 
detailing  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances  of  young 
Ross’s  appearance  at  Rosscraig,  and  asserting  in  round 
terms  that  he  is  not  what  he  pretends  to  be.  This  so 
preys  upon  Valentine  that  he  takes  to  flight  on  the  very 
evening  after  he  had  won  the  electoral  contest ;  and 
we  next  find  him  at  Oxford  in  a  raging  fever,  being 
tended  by  Mrs.  Brown.  Lord  and  Lady  Eskside  hurry 
up  to  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Ross  is  sent  for  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent;  Valentine  recovers,  and  family  explanations  and 
reconciliations  ensue.  Among  other  revelations  it  is 
found  that  Dick  Brown  is  really  the  elder  of  the  twins, 
and  consequently  the  heir  of  Lord  Eskside.  Valentine 
willingly  yields  up  his  claims,  being  consoled  with  the 
hand  of  Violet,  after  breaking  down  the  opposition  of 
the  old  lord  to  the  marriage. 

The  character  of  the  gipsy  wife  in  these  volumes  is 
quite  a  study  ;  it  stands  out  in  more  striking  relief  than 
any  other,  though,  as  vre  have  already  remarked,  the 
novel  is  excellent  altogether  for  its  life-like  portraits. 
The  perpetual  w  arfare  between  her  instincts  for  an  un¬ 
fettered  life,  and  her  affection  for  her  children,  is  well 
wrought  out ;  and  the  “  touch  of  nature  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin  ”  subdues  her  at  last.  The  least 
satisfactory  persons  are  Violet  Pringle  and  Mary  Per- 
cival,  an  old  companion  to  Richard  Ross  in  his  child¬ 
hood  and  youth.  Any  feeling  the  reader  may  have  that 
the  plot  of  the  novel  is  neither  very  striking  nor  very 
original  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other  merits 
which  the  author  exhibits.  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  no  reason 
whatever  to  be  ashamed  of  her  latest  work,  which  may 
be  pronounced  entirely  healthy  and  most  entertaining. 

G.  B.  S. 


DAYS  NEAR  ROME. 


Days  near  Home.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  With  Illustrations. 

2  vols.  Dalby,  Isbister  and  Co.  1876. 

“  Rome  that  is  ancient,  yet  that  never  can  grow  old  ” 
-someone  has  said  it  of  her,  some  poet  or  wndfer  of 
stonielli — and  truly  no  one  is  ever  tired  of  Rome ; 
neither  tired  of  visiting  her,  nor  tired  of  seeing  her  in 
pictures,  of  reading  of  her  in  books.  Artists  can  paint  j 
and^  repaint  her,  poets  can  sing  about  her  again  and  | 
again,  writers  can  describe  her  ;  and  none  are  ever  w'eary 
of  writing  and  of  painting,  or  of  looking  and  listening. 

So  it  is  that  Mr.  Hare’s  book  is  by  no  means  a  book 
too  many  about  Rome,  even  though  it  has  been  preceded 
by  many  other  books  on  the  subject,  and  amongst  them 
one  by  Mr.  Hare  himself,  which  is  at  all  events  nearly 
enough  related  to  the  present  volumes  for  those  who  | 
know  merely  the  titles  of  the  works  to  confuse  the 
two.  Yet  the  books  have  their  outward  form  alone  in 


^mmon,  and  treat  of  quite  different  places — ‘  Walks  in 
^me  *  describing  the  city  itself  and  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  while  ‘  Days  near  Rome  ’  tells  of  longer  ex- 
^rsions  made  in  the  Campagna,  and  in  other  of  the 
wman  environs,  and  even  takes  the  reader  as  far  as 
and  a-half  hours  out  by  train,  and  into  the  land 
^  Etruria  and  the  Maremma.  Indeed,  places  so  far  from 
Rome  and  so  little  known  to  strangers  have  not  before 


been  so  carefully  Avritten  about — certainly  not  in  a 
Iwok  of  the  description  of  the  one  before  us,  which  is 
light  enough  for  tourists  to  take  out  with  them  on  a 
day’s  excursion,  while  it  is  accurate  enough  to  be  of  real 
use.  In  this  Mr.  Hare  has  done  some  good  service  to 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  time  to  devote  to 
the  kind  of  travel  he  recommends.  And  from  the 
success  achieved  here  it  would  almost  seem  to 
us  as  though  it  had  been  the  author’s  chief  inten¬ 
tion  to  write  a  handbook,  but  a  handbook  of  so 
new  a  character  as  to  combine  pleasant  reading  with 
useful  information  and  advice.  If  this  was  the  limit  of 
Mr.  Hare’s  ambition,  he  has  certainly  succeeded.  The 
directions  about  the  several  excursions,  given  at  the 
head  of  each  chapter,  are  both  lucidly  and  carefully 
expressed.  They  relate  to  those  points  upon  which 
English  travellers  are  most  apt  to  require  advice.  The 
tourist  is  told  w'hen  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  by  Avliat 
train  to  start,'  and  how  long  it  will  take  him  to  make 
his  excursion,  and  to  walk  the  distance  comfortably ; 
above  all,  he  is  told  what  prices  to  pay  for  his  carriages, 
donkeys,  and  guides,  and — where  the  excursions  are 
longer,  and  may  occupy  some  days — ^he  is  advised  at 
what  inns  to  put  up,  and  warned  how  much  (or  how 
little)  he  is  likely  to  be  deceived  about  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  the  payment.  All  this  is  very  useful,  and  Mr. 
Hare  has  given  us  even  more  that  is  useful,  besides 
something  that  is  interesting.  The  book  is  full  of  his¬ 
torical  anecdote  and  information,  and  would  always  be 
valuable  for  reference  were  it  even  less  good  reading 
than  it  is.  And,  to  help  the  pleasant  quality  of  Mr. 
Hare’s  gossip,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  by  the  quiet 
observation  which  has  known  how  to  seize  some  of  the 
freshness  of  Italian  life  among  the  lower  orders,  and  to 
give  us  the  traits  most  likely  to  strike  newly  on  English 
eyes.  There  are,  for  instance,  some  quaint  and  pretty 
anecdotes  about  the  Italian  peasant’s  love  for  his  animals; 
and,  further  on,  some  quotations  about  the  hard  work 
of  the  contadina  woman,  about  some  popular  supersti¬ 
tions,  and  about  the  state  and  division  of  the  landed 
property  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Then  we  have 
a  funny  little  sketch  of  a  journey  by  diligence  in  the 
Abruzzi.  ‘  There  is  something,  too,  in  the  way  in  which 
these  touches  are  put  in  that  strikes  home  as  true 
to  anyone  who  knows  this  peasant  life.  As  good 
points  of  this  kind,  we  may  mention  the  remarks 
about  stay-at-home  English  people’s  idea  of  a  foreign 
Roman  Catholic  priest  ;  and,  again,  a  description 
of  a  Good  Friday  procession,  or  of  the  strange 
custom  on  that  day  of  “  breaking  Judas’s  bones.” 
In  all  these  instances,  and  many  others  through  the 
book,  Mr.  Hare  shows  a  desire  to  give  an  accurate  local 
colouring  to  his  work.  For  instance,  in  a  description  of 
the  Villa  Mondragone  at  Frascati,  he  speaks  of  fountains 
and  waterfalls  “  which,  though  artificial,  have  been  long 
since  adopted  by  Nature  as  her  own.”  Anyone  who 
knows  an  Italian  villa  (unmodernised)  will  surely  here 
bo  able  to  recall  its  picture — rampant  disorder  and 
luxuriance  growing  gracefully  together,  a  wealth  of 
artificiality  that  cannot  look  ^ificial  because  nature  is 
stronger  than  artifice  and  of  more  constant  growth. 

m7  Hare  has  suc(;eeded  in  writing  a  book  which  all 
who  are  wise  will  buy  and  take  with  them  when  they 
go  to  Rome — a  book  they  will  enjoy  reading  whra 
among  the  scenes  that  it  tells  of,  to  which  they  wiH 
refer  wdth  confidence,  and  that  will  remind  them  of  their 
journey  when  they  are  at  home  again.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  author  had  a  wider 
purpose  than  this  when  he  published  ‘  Days  near  Rome.* 
The  work  distinctly  lays  claim  to  be  a  pioduction  of 
literary  value,  and  as  such  it  must  also  be  judged.  It  is 
here  that,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  bock  fails. 

Description  of  places  abroad  ought  to  aim  at  least  at 
picturing  those  places  so  vividly  and  so  truly  that  their 
beauties  should  be  called  up  before  those  who  have  never 
seen  them  ;  if  it  fall  short  of  this  it  can  scarcely  be  of 
the  highest  merit  as  an  artistic  work.  And  this  is 
precisely  where  Mr.  Hare  does  fall  short.  Though 
Roman  characteristics  (which  exist  just  as  much 
around  Rome  as  in  Rome)  might  provide  the  materials 
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for  this  kind  of  writing  better  than  those  of  any  other 
place,  the  style  of  ‘  Days  near  Romo  *  reflects  none  of 
the  beauties  which  are  there — in  fair  scenery,  in  stately 
buildings,  in  matchless  colours  of  earth  and  sky.  Mr. 
Hare,  in  his  own  person,  has  not  been  able  to  repaint 
the  pictures ;  he  can  only  tell  us  about  them,  and  so 
*  Days  near  Rome  *  will  disappoint  all  who  look  to  find 
in  it  signs  of  the  loveliness  they  have  only  heard  of.  This 
defect  seems  to  us  to  be  partly  duo  to  a  certain  deficiency 
of  critical  power,  as  well  as  to  an  imperfect  command 
of  the  subtleties  of  language.  The  first  misfortune  is 
apt  to  mar  any  observations  which  Mr.  Hare  may  see  fit 
to  make  in  propria  persoiid  upon  the  works  of  art,  tombs, 
churches,  or  ruins ;  the  second  impairs  sometimes  his 
power  of  expressing  admiration.  He  is,  nevertheless, 
not  dissuaded  from  speaking  in  terms  at  times  almost 
too  glowing  of  the  beauties  which  he  feels.  But,  after 
all,  as  he  himself  remarks,  in  apparent  criticism  of  his 
own  work,  it  will  produce  different  impressions  on 
diflerent  minds,  as  does  the  Campagna,  where  it  was 
written. 

In  example  of  Mr.  Hare’s  frequent  obscurity  of  ex¬ 
pression,  many  passages  might  be  noticed.  Throughout, 
the  construction  is  faulty,  and  in  places  totally  unin¬ 
telligible.  It  is  a  style  without  shape  or  method,  the 
rhythm  of  whose  sentences  often  halts,  and  whose  words — 
if  they  sometimes  affect  to  be  carefully  chosen — are 
huddled  together  in  so  disorderly  a  fashion  that  even 
the  comprehending  of  them  becomes  a  task.  Mr.  Hare, 
where  he  has  sought  originality  in  the  choice  of  ex¬ 
pression,  scarcely  seems  to  us  to  have  been  successful. 
In  a  word,  the  book  is  not  one  which  would  commend 
itself  to  those  who  care  for  the  more  artistic  kinds  of 
descriptive  writing.  And  it  certainly  seems  to  us  that 
from  a  writer  of  Mr.  Hare’s  pretensions,  and  from  one, 
too,  who  has  had  the  happiness  of  long  acquaintance 
with  the  places  whereof  he  treats,  we  might  have  looked 
for  something  more  than  a  careful  compiling  from 
noted  authors,  with  a  mere  framework  of  what  is 
original.  In  observation,  however,  of  the  plan 
of  ample  quotation  from  other  books,  wo  may  say 
that  Mr.  Haro  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
acted  not  unwisely.  Beyond  its  use  as  a  book  of 
reference  and  information,  or  as  “  gossip  ”  that  is 
amusing  upon  the  very  slopes  and  in  the  very  towns 
that  it  seeks  to  describe,  ‘  Days  near  Homo  ’  owes  all  the 
interest  it  possesses  for  description  to  Story’s  ‘  Hoba 
di  Roma,’  to  ‘Barbara’s  History,*  to  George  Sand, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Ruskin ;  and  for  criticism,  history, 
or  geology  to  Goll,  to  Jameson,  Gregorovius,  Sy  monds, 
or  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  With  regard  to  the  quota¬ 
tions,  however,  it  may  strike  some  readers  that  Mr. 
Haro  has  allowed  himself  to  be  too  much  influenced  by 
a  certain  love  of  sentiment,  especially  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  and  that  there  are  rather  too  many  early  Christian 
or  saintly  writings  and  legends  to  be  suitable  in  a  book 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Hare’s  book  is  a  mosaic,  and,  it  may  sometimes 
seem,  not  altogether  deftly  fitted,  seeing  that  the  quo¬ 
tations,  though  beautiful  in  themselves,  often  appear 
inappropriate  to  the  place  in  which  they  are  sot. 

Some  mention  is  due  to  the  numerous  sketches  that 
crowd  these  volumes.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
product  almost  of  a  lifetime,  and  to  have  been  simply 
transplanted  from  the  sketch-books  which  w’ere  the 
companions  of  Mr.  Hare’s  travels  into  the  places  which 
they  now  occupy.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  they 
are  not  of  much  value  in  a  work  such  as  the  one  before 
us.  Their  artistic  merit  is  small ;  and  they  are  scarcely 
full  enough,  as  mere  renderings  of  the  places  they  in¬ 
tend  to  illustrate,  to  be  of  much  good  in  heljiing  forward 
the  word-description. 

THE  CRETAN  INSURRECTION. 

The  Cretan  Insurrection  of  1866-7-8.  By  William  J.  Stillman 
lato  U.S.  Consul  in  Crete.  New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

If  Mr.  Stillman  s  work  had  been  'published  when  it 
was  written,  viz.,  soon  after  the  collapse  of  the  Cretan 
revolt— while  Europe  was  ringing  with  the  atrocities  of 


the  victors  and  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  vanquiaijgj 
— its  literary  success  would  have  been  secured  beyond 
doubt.  By  unforeseen  circumstances,  its  issue  has  be^ 
deferred  for  several  years  ;  other  events  of  vaster  import 
have  intervened  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  publk 
so  that  now  the  book  must  stand  entirely  on  itg  o^m 
merits,  unaided  by  the  sensational  charm  of  moment^ 
excitement.  The  apparent  loss  thus  sustained  is 
think,  in  reality  a  gain.  The  great  value  of  Mr.  Still, 
man’s  book  consists  in  its  being  a  vivid  and  trustworthy 
account  by  an  eye-witness  of  an  event  in  history  which 
if  not  by  its  ultimate  political  bearing,  at  least  by  the 
noble  cause  at  stake,  must  excite  the  sympathetic  in. 
terest  of  every  lover  of  liberty  and  progress;  and 
qualities  of  this  higher  kind  are  more  likely  to  be  fully 
appreciated  at  the  present  time,  than  when  the  different 
currents  of  party  passion  were  but  too  apt  to  influence 
the  opinions  of  contemporary  observers.  For  this 
reason  we  hope  that  Mr.  Stillman’s  work  will  meet  with 
the  favourable  reception  it  so  fully  deserves.  Even 
from  a  merely  literary  point  of  view  it  is  worthy  of  the 
high  reputation  which  its  author  enjoys  both  in  England 
and  America.  The  style  is  concise  and  vigorous,  the 
characters  are  delineated  with  graphic  boldness,  and 
some  of  the  descriptions  of  scenery,  particularly  in  the 
final  chapter,  display  the  skilful  hand  of  the  landscape 
painter.  Moreover,  the  whole  book  is  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  earnestness  and  sincere  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  a  suppressed  nationality  which  involuntarily 
engage  the  reader’s  feelings  in  favour  of  the  cause 
pleaded  in  such  a  manner.  A  perfect  knowledge  of 
Oriental  customs  and  characters,  acquired  by  a  pro- 
longed  residence  in  the  East,  adds  in  no  slight  degree 
to  the  attractiveness  and  local  truth  of  Mr.  Stilhnan’s 
pages.  We  cannot  enter  here  upon  a  minute  account 
of  the  events  of  the  insurrection,  with  regard  to  a 
great  number  of  which  Mr.  Stillman  adduces  new  and 
valuable  testimony,  having  either  taken  personal  part 
in  them,  or  at  least  received  the  information  of  eye¬ 
witnesses.  His  position  as  consul  of  a  foreign  Power 
naturally  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  leading  men 
of  both  camps,  and  the  primitive  materials  thus  gathered 
will  be  invaluable  to  futuro  historians  of  the  Cretan 
war.  The  details,  for  instance,  of  the  taking  of  the 
Convent  of  Arkadi  by  the  Turks — one  of  the  most 
heartrending  episodes  of  this  bloody  war — our  author 
received  from  the  secretary  of  Mustapha  Pasha  after 
the  insurrection  was  over;  besides  which,  he  adds: — 
had  sent  a  trusty  man  to  Retimo  on  the  first  information 
of  the  movement,  with  orders  to  get  me  the  most  minute 
and  exact  information  possible  ;  and  his  report,  with  the 
conflrmatiou  of  certain  Turkish  employes  and  submitted 
Christians  residing  at  Retimo,  was  in  the  main  accepted 
by  my  colleagues  of  the  consular  corps  as  the  nearest  to 
the  truth  which  had  been  obtained.” 

The  political  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Stillman  to 
the  responsibility  incurred  by  the  great  European 
Powers  for  the  failure  of  a  national  movement  which 
at  one  time  seemed  on  the  verge  of  success,  are  of  the 
grsivest  kind — too  grave,  indeed,  to  be  discussed  in  a  cur¬ 
sory  manner.  The  quiet  collapse  of  the  insurrection 
w'ithout  much  visible  cause,  after  Omar  Pasha,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  and  well-equipped  army,  had  in  vam 
tried  to  crush  it,  our  author  derives  from  purely  political 
considemtions.  “  The  fatal  blow  to  the  insurrection,’ 
he  says,  “  was  being  prepared  by  its  own  friends.  T^he 
Russian  Government  had,  during  the  nuptial  visit  of 
the  King  of  Gi-eece  to  St.  Petersburg,  secured  a  com¬ 
plete  ascendency  over  him,  and  immediately  on  his 
return  to  Greece  it  became  evident  that  the  dismissal  of 
the  Comoundouros  Ministry  had  been  decided  in  that 
conclave,  with  the  execution  of  whose  plans  no  motive  of 
humanity  ever  interferes,  whose  deliberations  no  curious 
House  of  Commons  pries  into,  or  clamouring  journal 
opposes.  The  Russian  Government  had  decided  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  insurrection,  and  to  that  end  to  get 
rid  of  Comoundouros  and  his  friends,  whose  anti- Russian 
tendencies  were  too  strong  to  be  bent  to  the  desired 
course  ;  the  King,  when  the  moment  had  arrived,  made 
a  difference  with  the  Ministry  on  some  trivial  point  and 
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peremptorily  dismissed  it.”  The  new  Ministry  under 
Bnlgaris,  “  the  evil  genius  of  Greece  since  her  inde¬ 
pendence,”  gradually  cut  off  the  supplies  from  the  Greek 
l^asiiry  on  which  the  insurrection  had  chiefly  sub¬ 
sisted,  and  thus  the  noble  cause  of  Cretan  liberty  was 
gacrificed  to  the  tricks  of  statecraft,  in  spite  of  the  warm 
sympathies  of  the  Hellenic  people,  which  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  last.  It  s^ms  like  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy 
of  1830,  when  Crete,  after  taldng  part  in  the  Greek  war 
of  liberation  for  nine  years,  instead  of  being  embodied 
in  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  was  handed  over  to  the  Pasha 
of  Egyptj  “  direct  opposition,”  as  the  well-informed 
author  of  a  brochure  on  the  Candian  Question  remarks, 
« to  the  strongly -expressed  opinions  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Holland,  and  Loixi  Melbourne.” 

We  now  mast  leave  the  general  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  turn  to  the  pei-sonal  part  which  Mr.  Stillman  took 
in  the  political  events  he  so  vi\'idly  describes.  It  is 
well  known  that  his  sympathy  with  the  suppressed 
nation  was  from  the  first  evinced  in  a  manner  which,  if 
not  quite  in  unison  with  the  usual  notions  of  diplomatic 
reserve,  yet  is  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  man  of 
energy  and  sound  feeling,  who,  in  any  situation,  would 
naturally  be  on  the  side  of  civilisation  and  freedom 
.against  coarse  ignomnce  and  brutality.  Mr.  Stillman’s 
disgust  at  Turkish  sloth  and  misgovernment  is  un¬ 
qualified,  and  we  need  not  bo  surprised  that  his  relations 
with  Ismail  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Crete,  and  one  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  Oriental  red-tapeism,  were  anything 
but  cordial.  Soon  after  our  author’s  arrival  in  Crete 
in  1865  a  kind  of  petty  warfare  seems  to  have  begun  be¬ 
tween  the  consul  and  the  Pasha,  in  w'hich  dry  American 
humour  seems  to  have  proved  quite  a  match  for  Turkish 
intrigue  and  perfidy.  One  amusing  incident  of  this 
contest  we  quote  in  the  author’s  own  words : — 


This  was  not  the  end  of  the  Lilliputian  diplomatics ;  for  on  my 
next  visit  to  him  the  Pasha  insist^  on  presenting  mo  with  an 
intaglio,  which,  ho  said,  he  had  bought  of  a  peasant  some  days 
before.  He  knew  that  I  was  an  amateur  of  gems,  and  he  was  a 
collector,  and  had  several  fine  ones.  The  intaglio  was  exquisite, 
bnt  the  genuineness  doubtful ;  and  when  he  insisted  on  forcing  it 
on  me,  in  spite  of  my  repeated  refusals,  I  accepted  it  with  the 
intention  of  sending  it  to  the  Government  if  genuine,  so  as  not  to 
be  under  obligations  to  him.  Beaching  home,  I  drew  a  file  across 
it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  paste  copy,  worth  a  dime.  I  immediately 
wrote  him  a  note,  enclosing  the  file,  and  telling  him  that,  as  he  was 
a  buyer  of  gems  and  might  not  know  how  well  they  were  counter¬ 
feited,  I  begged  to  enclose  him  an  instrument  1  had  found  very 
useful. 


There  was,  however,  a  more  serious  side  to 
these  trifling  affairs.  Rumour  spread  a  magnified 
report  of  these  quarrels  all  over  the  island,  and 
the  people  learned  to  recognise  a  friend  in  the  bold 
antagonist  of  their  suppressor.  In  this  confidence  they 
were  not  deceived.  Insuflficiently  supported  and  fre¬ 
quently  checked  in  his  movements  by  his  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Stillman  on  all  occasions  tried  to  render  to 
the  insurgents  such  assistance  as  his  personal  influence 
with  the  Turkish  officials  and  his  consular  colleagues 
would  allow.  He  was  always  the  first  to  disclose,  and 
protest  against,  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  soldiers ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  his  persuasions  chiefly  that 
Boutakoff,  the  commander  of  a  Russian  war-vessel, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  carry  off  1,200  women  and 
children  from  the  island  before  the  expected  counter- 
order  could  arrive.  The  wrath  of  the  authorities 
against  so  pow’^erful  an  antagonist  was  naturally  roused 
te  the  highest  pitch.  Mr.  Stillman  was  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  inconveniences  and  chicaneries,  and  even  his 
official  character  was  sometimes  hardly  sufficient 
to  protect  •  him  against  the  fury  of  the  fanatic 
populace.  Mrs.  Stillman  fell  a  victim  to  the 
incessant  excitement  and  anxieties  of  the  situation, 
but  our  author  remained  faithful  to  his  mission  to  the 
last ;  and  even  after  Mr.  Fisk  had  removed  him  from  the 
consulate  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  exert  his 
personal  influence  with  the  Grand  Vizier  in  favour  of 
the  banished  Cretan  chiefs. 

We  reluctantly  take  leave  of  a  book  valuable  and 
attractive  in  many  respects.  Wo  think  we  have  said 
sufficient  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 


valuable  contribution  to  history,  which,  owing  to  the 
neglect  with  which  American  literature  is  but  too  often 
treated  in  this  country,  might  have  escaped  their  notice. 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Stillman  s  book  on  his  own  country¬ 
men  is  difficult  to  predict.  He  censures  the  actions  of 
American  statesmen,  both  collectively  and  individually, 
with  a  downrightness  somewhat  startling  to  English 
ears.  The  ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Athens, 
during  the  insurrection,  for  instance,  is  described  as  the 
“  most  incapable,  ignorant,  and  obsequious  diplomat  I 
have  ever  known  in  the  service  of  our  Government.’ ' 
What  this  and  other  gentlemen  attacked  with  equal 
warmth  may  have  to  retort  remains  to  be  seen. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Allnatt,  H. — Our  Flower  Garden.  Second  Edition.  (12mo,  pp.  91.)  Estotea 
Gazette  Office. 


Annual  Register,  1874.  (8vo,  pp.  276,  384.)  Rivlngtons. 

Brereton,  J.  L.— Country  Education.  (U.)  Bickers  and  Son. 

Chadwick,  Sheldon.— Working  and  Singing  :  Poems,  Lyrics,  and  Songs.  (8vo, 
pp.  188.)  E.  Benson. 

Chambers,  T.  King. — A  Manual  of  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease.  (Crown  8\ro, 
pp.  847.)  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

Cowper,  J.  Meadows.— Meditations  by  Bonaventnra ;  Englished  by  Robert  of 
Brunne.  (8vo,  pp.  44,  2«.  6d.)  Early  English  Text  Society. 

Cowper,  J.  Meadows.— Henry  Brinklow's  Complaynt  of  Roderj’ck  Mors,  ic. 

(8to,  pp.  140,  9«.)  Early  English  Text  Society. 

Ellis,  Alex.  J.— On  Early  English  Pronnneiatioo.  Part  IV.  (8to,  pp.  48."»,  10*,) 
Early  English  Text  Society. 

Faraday,  F.  J. — Translation  of  Paper  by  Dr,  von  Plener.  (dd.)  Manchester  : 
A.  Heywood. 

Farley,  J.  Lewis.— The  Decline  of  Turkey.  Second  Edition.  (1*.)  Published 
by  Author. 

Fumivall,  F.  J. — The  History  of  the  Holy  Grail.  Part  II.  (8to,  pp.  470, 10*.) 
Early  English  Text  Society. 

Fumivall,  F.  J. — Love- Poems  and  Humorous  Ones,  A.o.  1614-1619.  (8vo,  pp.  24.) 
The  Ballad  Society. 

Graham,  Peter.— Lecture  on  Trades  Unionism.  (M.)  E.  Stanford. 

Harrison,  Frederic. — Order  and  Progress.  (8vo,  pp.  395.)  Longmans. 

Layman,  A. — The  Soul :  Is  it  Immortal  ?  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  106.)  Elliot  Stock. 
Myers,  P.  V.  N. — Remains  of  Lost  Empires.  (8vo,  pp.  581.)  Low  and  Co. 
Pyma :  A  Commune.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  140.)  Bickers  and  Son. 

Rae-Browne,  Colin. — Edith  Dewar.  (3  vols.,  3*.  6d.)  Low  and  Co. 

School  Book.s.— Green’s  History  Primers :  Greece,  by  C.  A.  Fylle  (Macmillans). 
— Collins’s  School  Series :  Portable  Atlas  of  British  Empire ;  Technioal 
Drawing  and  Design  ;  'Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation  ;  Mathomatioal 
Tables ;  Advanced  Reader ;  Elementary  Mensuration  ( W.  Collins). — 
Hamblin  Smith’s  Arithmetic ;  Moberly’s  Arrian ;  Sturr’s  English 
School  Classics ;  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Boswell,  by  F.  Stow  ;  Scott’s  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  I.,  II.,  III.,  by  R.  W.  Taylor  (Rivin^ns). 

Skeat,  W.  W. — Barbonr’s  Bruce.  Fart  II.  (8vo,  pp.  179,  4«.)  Early  English 
Text  Society. 

Ward,  Zion.— Writings.  Part  III.  (6d.)  B.  Traelove. 

Watson,  J.  Forbes.— An  Indian  Institute.  (1*.)  W.  H.  Allen. 
White,Willlam.— Insurance  Register.  (1*.)  C.  and  E.  Layton. 


Zotos  Leaves  (Cbatto  and  Windus)  is  rather  a  misnotner 
r  the  Stories,  ^  ays,  and  Poems,  of  the  meuibers  of  the 


for  the  Stories,  £s  ays,  and  Poems,  of  the  members  of  the 
Lotos  Club,  unless  the  plant  possesses  less  sensuous  and  ener¬ 
vating  powers  as  it  grows  in  America  than  belong  to  it  when 
nourished  on  the  slime  of  the  Nilus.  The  illustrations, 


particularly  the  second,  which  represents  a  scantily-attired 
young  woman  reclining  lazily  at  full  length  on  her  back  with 


lotos  flowers  swimming  in  a  pool  by  her  side,  tall  lilies  over- 
archinor  her.  mystic  ualms  in  the  background,  and  the  full¬ 


arching  her,  mystic  palms  in  the  hack^ound,  and  the  full- 
orbed  moon  beyond  all.  are  considerably  more  dreamy  and 


orbed  moon  beyond  all,  are  considerably  more  dreamy  and 
yoluptuous  than  the  essays  and  the  stories.  This  at  once 
dawns  upon  us  when  we  spy  the  name  of  Mark  Twain  in  the 
list  of  members,  and  find  tnat  his  contribution  is  an  account  of 
“  An  Encounter  w’ilh  aii  Interviewer.”  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is 
another  of  the  membeis,  and  he  contributes  a  story  entitled  A 
Fatal  Fortune,”  the  personages  of  which  io  the  opening  section 
are  entangled  with  an  ingenious  intricacy  which  no  Lotos- 
eater  could  possibly  unravel — in  a  way,  in  fact,  to  which  we 
know  no  parallel  exc#*pt  the  conundrum  A  Blind  Beggar  bad 
a  Brother,  &c.”  ‘‘  How  we  Hung  John  Brown,”  is  another  of 

the  cheerful  subjects  of  contemplation  on  which  the  Lotos- 
eaters  of  America  dream  away  their  time.  Mr.  William  F. 
Gill  has  strength  enough  left  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  against  the  aspersions  of  nis  insidious  bio¬ 
grapher  Griswold,  and  to  assume  the  aggressive  by  disclosing 
some  of  the  facts  of  Griswold’s  own  life.  This  last  operation 
he  likens  to  “  stirrinv  up  a  jar  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,”  and 
it  is  well  that  he  begins  by  apologising  for  his  essay,  ^d 
stating  that  he  is  aware  there  is  no  other  paper  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  volume,  otherwise  the  members  of  the  club 
mi);ht  have  bestirred  themselves  to  expel  him  for  creating  a 
nuisance.  Another  member  is  so  far  unfaithful  to  “  the  mystic 
brotherhood  of  the  Lotos”  as  to  write  an  essay  and  quote 
several  verses  in  praise  of  tobacco.  But  with  all  its  incon¬ 
sistencies  ‘  Lotos  Leaves  ’  is  an  amusing,  elegant,  and  varied 
volume. 
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DRAMA. 


**llICHOLA8  WICMLBBY  ”  AT  THB  AJDBLPHl  THBATBB. 

At  the  convivial  meeting  which  publicly  deplored  the  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  English  stage  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummle^  of 
provincial  celebrity,  an  interesting  conversation  on  the  sulnect 
of  dramatic  adaptation  was  held  between  Nichole  Nickleby 
and  a  literary  gentleman  who  had  dramatised  in  his  time 
two  hundred  and  forty  novels  as  fast  ss  they  came  out,  and 
some  of  them  even  faster.  Nicholas  had  asked  for  a  definition 
of  fame.  “  When  I  dramatise  a  book,  sir,”  said  the  literary 
gentleman,  ** that’s  fame  — for  its  author.”  ^  ^•Similarly, 
answered  Nicholas,  “  Richard  Turpin,  Tom  King,  and  Jerry 
Abershaw  have  handed  down  to  posterity  the  names  of  those 
on  whom  they  committed  their  most  impudent  robberies.” 

**  That  may  be,”  said  the  literary  ^ntleman ;  “  but 

Bill  Shakespeare  himself  was  an  adapter :  and^  very 
well  Bill  adapted  too,  considering.”  The  sentiments 
of  Nicholas  were  evidendy  the  sentiments  of  Dickens,  who 
had  at  the  time  of  writing  excellent  cause  for  indignation 
when  he  saw  his  books  cut,  backed,  and  carved  to  the  powers 
of  actors  and  the  capability  of  theatres,  and  ideas  that  had 
cost  their  original  projector  many  thoughtful  days  and  restless 
nights,  hastily  and  crudely  vamped  up  by  the  adapter.  And 
the  version  of  **  Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  which  is  now  being  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  though  arranged  with  skill 
and  acted  with  efficiency,  would  not  have  made  him  leM 
anxious  for  the  amendment  of  the  copyright  lawa  Even  if 
the  author  had  met  Mr.  Halliday  on  Mr.  Halliday’s  own 
ground,  he  would  have  contended  that  his  book  offers  many 
better  occasions  for  scenic  embellishment  than  the  starting  of 
the  York  coach  from  the  ion  of  the  Saracen’s  Head,  and  the 
departure  of  Nicholas  and  Smike,  in  a  snow-storm,  for  the 
deiightfiil  village  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge,  in  York¬ 
shire.  He  might  have  hinted  that  splendid  pictorial  effects  could  j 
be  got  out  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  threat  to  till  his  pockets  with  | 
change  for  a  sovereign  in  halfpence  and  drown  himself  in  the 
Thames;  or  the  meeting  of  the  United  Metropolitan  Hot 
Muffin  and  Crumpet  Baking  and  Punctual  Delivery  Company  ; 
or  the  little  ballet  interlude  in  which  .Mr.  Folair  as  the  Indian 
savage  invited  to  the  waltz  Miss  Ninetta  Crummies,  better 
known  as  the  infant  phenomenon ;  or  the  terrible  scene  where 
Mr.  Lillivick,  regardless  of  the  bewitching  Pelowker,  and 
regardless  of  the  four  little  Keuwigs’  girls  clinging  to  his 
knees,  sternly  rose  and  demanded  his  hat. 

But  though  Mantalini  and  Crummies,  Lillivick  and  Kenwigs, 
have  no  place  in  Mr.  Ilalliday’s  play,  yet  many  familiar  figures 
flit  across  the  scenes  in  the  course  of  it.  Ralph  Nickleby  sits 
in  his  dingy  ofiice  in  Golden  Square  weaving  his  toils  for  the 
flies ;  Newman  Noggs  sits  on  his  stool  watching  the  flies  as 
they  enter,  and  cracaing  his  fingers  anxiously ;  Kate  Nickleby 
fW)m  time  to  time  cheers  the  ofiice  with  her  presence,  blooming 
like  Mr.  Mantalini's  rose  in  the  demnitioii  flower-pot ;  and  on 
these  occasions  her  mother  comes  with  her,  n  quiet  and  sedate 
Mrs.  Nickleby,  and  by  no  means  the  Mrs.  Nickleby  who  so 
distinctly  refused  to  sip  the  goblet  which  her  neighbour  in  small¬ 
clothes,  the  relative  of  the  Emperor  of  Tartary,  offered  to 
the  queen  of  his  soul.  The  scenes  at  Dotheboys  Hall 
are  pn>bably  not  very  far  from  the  author’s  conception  of  them. 
Those  pale  and  haggard  faces,  lank  and  lamy  figures,  children 
with  the  coantenances  of  nld  men,  deformities  with  irons  on 
their  limbs,  and  boys  of  stunted  growth,  the  little  faces 
darkened  with  the  scowl  of  suffering,  the  bleared  eye,  the  hare 
lip,  the  crooked  fo«»t,  and  every  ugliness  or  distortion  that  told 
of  unnatural  aversion  conceived  by  parents  for  their  offspring, 
are  fortunately  beyond  the  means  of  reproduction  on  the  stage. 
Many  of  the  humours  of  the  scene  are  preserved,  and  most  of 
the  cruelties  omitted.  Bolder’e  father  is  still  ten  pounds  ten 
short,  and  the  ink-mark  is  found  on  Holder’s  wrist ;  Gray- 
marsh’e  niutemal  aunt  still  thinks  Mrs.  ^queers  an  angel,  Mr. 
Squeers  too  good  for  this  world,  and  hopes  that  Gniymarsh 
does  not  object  to  sleeping  five  in  a  bed  :  and  Mobbs’  mother- 
in-law,  having  taken  to  her  bed  on  hearing  that  Mobbs  would 
not  eat  fat,  once  more  trusts  that  Mr.  S<iueers  will  flog  him 
into  a  happier  state  of  mind.  But  Squeers  himself  is  at  no 
time  presented  as  the  revolting  monster  of  the  book  ;  and  this 
concet*ion  to  public  sentiment  serves  no  less  to  weaken  the 
heart' r  s  sympathy  with  Smike  than  to  diminish  their  pleasure 
in  the  schoolmaster’s  ultimate  discomfiture. 

A  play  of  this  sort,  however,  rests  wiiolly  on  the  actors. 
Of  the^e,  Mrs.  Mellon  seems  to  have  worked  herself  most 
thoroughly  into  Dickens’s  extravagant  vein;  for,  while  the 
other  players  seldom  run  out  of  the  grooves  of  tradition,  there 
la  a  hard,  savage,  and  wolfish  character  in  every  look  and  ges- 
tore  of  Mrs.  ^queers  which  ia  very  much  truer  to  the  author’s 
dMgn  than  the  unctuous  and  merry  rascal  who  is  .Mr.  Clarke’s 
idea  of  Mackford  ^queers.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Belmore,  Mr. 


Emery,  and  Miss  Harriet  Coveney,  have  now  and  then  han^ 
inspirations.  Mr.  Belmore’s  Noggs  is  a  bibulous  and  garruIoS 
old  man ;  Dickens’s  Noggs  is  a  silent  and  mysterieua  h«Av> 
Mr.  Emery’s  Browdie  is  a  blustering  fellow;  DickMsa 
Browdie  is  a  man  of  infinite  tenderness.  Miss  Coveney  trisi 
very  creditablv  to  let  her  fancy  run  as  wild  as  the  fancy  that 
created  Miss  Queers,  and  for  awhile  the  simpering,  giggling 
amorous  Fanny  is  diverting  enough,  till  the  artful  and  d£ 
signing  ’Tilda  causes  her  to  overstep  the  limits  of  beconung 
mirth.  And  the  list  of  creditable  performances  must  alsoi^ 
elude  the  names  of  Mr.  Pernandez,  Mr.  Terriss,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Smith,  and  Miss  Hudspeth. 


The  Editor  cannot  widertake  to  return  ManuscripU, 
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'^FHE  SOUTHSEA  FLORAL  HALL  and  AQUARIUM 

X  COMPANY  (Limited).— Capital  £60,000,  in  12,000  Shares  ct  £5  esdt  £1 
parable  on  Application,  £1  on  Allotment,  and  the  balimoe  as  required.  Inlnt 
at  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  is  guaranteed  by  the  oontractews  ou  thepaukip 
Capital  of  the  Company  during  the  conatmetion  of  the  Works. 

Dirkctohs. 

Sir  AUGUSTUS  F.  WEBSTER,  Bart.,  Hildon  Honee,  Bropghton,  Stockhridgi; 
Hants,  CTbairtiMiN. 

ADiert  Bestmt.  Esq.  (Messrs.  Besant  Si  Porter),  Sonthsea. 

Colonel  P.  C.  Mau^,  C.B.,  V.C.,  Beauseant,  Southeea. 

B.  K.  Parson.  Esq.,  J.P.,  Sonthsm  (Chairman  of  the  Sonthsea  Pier  CompoBy). 
W.  H.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Director  Lde  of  Wight  (Newport  Junctiou)  Bailwaii' 
Ck>mpany. 

LiAt.  Ocdonel  Wemyss,  R.E.,  45  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  and  Finchley. 

BAjncRBa.— The  Hampshire  Banking  Company,  .Southampton  and  SouthsM; 
London  Agents — The  London  Joint-Stock  Bmik,  Prinoee  Street,  E.C. 
Sbchbtart. — Henrj-  Kendrick,  Beq. 

0111068—24  GHRiSBAn  Strrit,  Londox,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  objects  of  this  Company  are  to  establish  at  Sonthsea  a  Floral  HaQ  or 
Winter  Garden,  Ac.,  with  a  Miirine  Aquarium,  and  to  provide  Artistic,  Scienttte. 
and  Musical  Entertainments  for  the  Visitors  and  Rodents.  A  Skating  Rink 
will  also  be  provided. 

The  property  adjoins  the  Pier  at  .'^uthsea,  and  is  within  a  few  minhtee’  walk 
of  Portsmouth,  Portsea,  Gosport,  and  Luidport,  and  ^thin  an  easy  distance  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Soutbami^n.  5ic. 

It  is  intended  to  graut  to  holders  df  Shares  the  privilege  of  free  adniiaicHi 
upon  all  oooa»ions  on  which  the  buildings  ore  ofien  to  the  public.  . 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  Messrs.  Jackson  A  Col,  sod  Leslie 
Jcyes,  on  behalf  of  the  CAtmpany  ;  it  is  dated  16th  December,  1874. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  ot  the 
Bonkers,  Solicitors,  and  Secretary. 


'T’HE  SOUTHSEA  FLORAL  HALL  and  AQU-4RIUM 

X  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Applications  for  SliareH  shouhl  be  sent  in  not  later  than  Wednesday  nerti 
Slst  lost.  By  Order. 

HENRY  KENDRICK,  .Secretary. 

8^CIENCE  and  ART  DEPARTMENT  of  the  COMMITTEE 

of  COUNCIL  on  EDUCATION,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  EXAMINATIONS,  1875. 

SPECIAL  LOCAL  SECRETARIES  have  been  appointed  for  the  varkW 
Districts  of  the  Metrupuliii,  as  follows 

MARYLEBONE . P,  Pope,  Esq.,  14  Upper  Montagu  Street,  Montagn 

Square,  W. 

FINSBURY . J.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  14  LimersUm  Street,  Chelsea,  6^» 

LAMBETH . F.  Dtigard,  K8<|.,  4  Cedars  Terrace,  Queen's  Roao, 

Wandsworth  lUnal,  S.W. 

TOWER  HAMLETS..  ..(Not  yet  appuinteil). 

HACKNEY . (N<4  yet  appointed). 

WESTMINSTER  . Rev.  G.  O.  Bate,  Wesleyan  Training  College,  iw 

H<>rsefeiT>-  Roml.  8.W. 

S0UTH1VARK  . A.  Bourne,  £!«q.,  British  and  Foreign  School  Sooimjr* 

_  Borough  B^l,  8,E.  «  n 

CITY  OP  LONDON  ..  .‘.T.Whittington,E8q..3Bishopsgate  Street Withont,EC. 

CHKLsEA  . J.  s.  Qnilter,  Esq.,  10  Bruuswick  Square,  W.C. 

GREENWICH .  W.  D.  Kecble,  Esti.,  E>yul  Arsenal,  Wool srieb. 

Persons  dusirons  of  sitting  at  the  above  BxaininationB,  but  who  are  not, 
students  in  any  School  in  coimectioa  with  the  Department,  should  apply  to  w 
Special  L  cal  Secretary  of  the  Di»trict  in  which  they  reside,  not  lata  than  toe 
22th  March. 

By  Older  of  the  Lonls  of  ttie  Committee  oC 
Council  on  Education. 


r  .  * 


1  » 
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riroLAND  RAILWAY.-OPENINO  of  the  ROMILEY 

^  «7^f>CKPOBT  BRANCH.— NBW  EOUTB  betwvMi  LIVBBPOOL 

LMCBSTBB,  NOTTINOHAM,  DERBY,  and 


r£UE 


**toSdii^n  (rfTSSebrated  American  Pullman  Drawing  Boom  and  Sleeping 

I  iii  iMm  I*ivcniool  And  l^wdop^ 

CtfS  mui^anA  V  APRTT^  lafc.  1S7A.  until  further  notin.  thA  MidlAnd 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

tor  FIBB,  UPB,  and  MARINE  ASSUBANCBS, 

(Iiiorpnrated  by  Royal  Charter,  ajk  1720.) 

Omcx — No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  K.C. 


after  THURSDAY,  APRIL  let,  1875,  until  further  notioe,  the  Midland 
r>  will  run  the  following  Special  Service  frf  Fast  Trains  to  and  from 

_ wlfh  thpir  own  En<rin(«  and  CArriaircs. 


fnrBRPOOL  (Central  Station)  with  their  own  Engines  and  Carriages. 
UP  TRAINS-WEKKDAYS. 


Wbbt  Exd  Aocxts. 

Messrs.  Grlndlay  &  Co.,  55  Parlianwnt  Street,  S.W. 


jjyjBPOOL  (Central  Statkm)  dep , 

Derby... . 

Nottingham . 

T|<>if«eter  . 

LONDON  (St.  Pancras)  . 


a.m.  a.m.  noon  p.m. 
9.  0  10.30  12.  0  2.30 


arr.. 11.28 
„  12.20 
„  12.25 

„  2.55 


3.  0  5.  8 
3A0  5.50 


6U10  12.15 


8.40  10.  0 


TRAINS— WEEKDAYS. 


LONDON  (St.  Panoraa)  dep.  .6.15 

w  _ aa 


a.m.  a*iD. 
..  ..  10.  0 
8.40  12.21 


8.25  10.25 


2.40  5.45 
3.80  6.35 


6.  5  9.  5  9.40 


y  «  ••••••••  99  9*SW  0.*tV  AA*At  A. AO 

wSrtam” .  «  12-25  2.40  5.45  6.36  7.35  2.40 

.  „  8.25  10.26  1.20  3.80  6.35  7.16  8.20  3.30 

LIVBB^L  (Ont.  1  jjjQ  J  50  g  g  9  5  9  49  9  0 

Station)  1 

The  Up  iWu  leaving  Liverpool  at  10.30  a.m.,  and  the  Down  Train  leaving 

London  (^  Paheras)  at  4.0  p.m.,  wiU  be  formed  of 

FUIfliMAN  CABS. 

Xh«e  trains  will  conrey  Ist  and  3rd  clasa  Passengers  at  ordinary  fares,  in 
Mtinary  carriages,  and  Ist  cla£«  Passengers  may  avail  themsrivea  of  the  Pnll* 
man  Drawing  Boom  and  Sleeping  Care,  at  a  small  additional  charge,  particulars 
of  which  may  be  ascertained  at  any  of  the  Stations. 

A  PULLMAN  AMERICAN  SLOPING  CAR  will  also  be  ran  from  London 
(St.  Fanctes)  to  Liverpool  by  the  train  leaving  London  at  12.0  midnight. 

'  The  oommonication  between  Liverpool  and  the  West  of  England  will  also  be 
comiderably  improved  by  tbe  establishment  of  this  service, 
fbc  further  particulars  see  the  Cfnnpany's  Time  Tables. 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 

Derby,  Marti.  1875. 


Gorz-mor— Robert  Gillespie,  Esq, 
Syk.Govemor — Edward  Rudd,  Esq. 

Ihputjf- Governor— yiaxk.  Wilks  Collet,  Esq. 
DiRBcrona. 

Nath.  Alexander,  Esf).  1  Lonis  Hnth,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Arbnthnot,  Ksfj.  Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 

Rol^  Born  Blyth,  Esq.  Charles  Lyall,  1^. 

MajoT'Oeneral  H.  P.  Burn.  Captain  R.  W.  Prtly,  RN. 

Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq.  David  Powell,  Ewi. 

Sir  F.  Currie,  Bart.  William  Rennie,  Esq. 

George  B.  Dewburst,  Esq.  P.  P.  Robmrtaon,  Esq. 

Bonamy  Dobree,  Esti.  Robert  Ryrie,  Ewi. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq.  David  P.  Sellar,  Bsq. 

George  L.  M.  (jibbs.  Esq.  Coland  Lsopold  Seymour. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq.  Lewis  A  Wallace,  Esii. 

A  C.  Guthrie,  Esq.  William  B.  Watson,  £#{. 


VERLAND  ROUTE 


SUEZ  C.ANAL. 


Under  (infract  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  tbe  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
lodis,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
g»tioD  (Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viil  the  Sues  Canal, 
traj  Thnr^y,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the  renewa 
receipts  for  Ihremiums  dne  at  I.ady  Day  are  ready  to  be  delivered,  and  that 
Assuinnoes  on  which  tb**  Premimn  shall  remain  unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  bee  >me  void. 

Fire  Assurances  con  be  eitocted  with  tbe  Curperation  at  inodemte  rates  of 
Premium. 

UFB  DEPARTMENT.  .  • 

Life  Insnronoee  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in 
Proflts. 

Copies  of  the  aooonnts,  pursuant  to  **  The  Life  Assurance  Companiee  Act,  1870,” 
may  be  obtained  on  applicatiun. 

The  Directon  are  ready  to  receive  applications  tor  agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURHNCB,  Secretary. 


XEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

T^HE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

J-  A«SirRANrK  OOUrPANY  rUmitedi. 


VORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

J.  V  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  CTharter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

P(KJCIE3  sboold  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  25Ui  inatant. 
BeoeiptB  may  be  had  of  tbs  various  Agenoiea  and  Branches,  and  at  the  Head 
Oflioe. 

London  :  61  Threadnendle  Street,  B.C. 

—  West  End  Offloe,  8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

March,  1875. 


J-  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Umited). 

Chief  Offices — 53  Bedfoird  Square,  London. 

Paid-up  Capital  over  £250,000. 

The  Right  Hon.  lAjrd  .Sandhurst,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  Commander-in-(7hief  ul  the 
Forces  in  Ireland.  * 

Thomas  Hughes,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

M.  H.  Chaytor,  Esq.,  C’haixman  of  tbe  National  Diooonnt  Company,  and  Allianoc 
Bank. 

Auditor  ov  th>  Lire  Arrcbanci  Fitrd. 

W.  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Registrar-General’s  Office,  Somerset  House. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

BsUbliahed  1803, 

I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  PaU  Mall,  HW. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  e7i»<i,O0O. 

&  COZENS  SMITH,  Ot.n»al  Manager. 


COMPANY. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particnlar  person  is  no  doubt  a  (tlieorstically) 
remofe  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  at  fiaot  tiie  very 
next  journey  undert^en,  and  as  tbe  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecaniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  ia  almost  absurdly 
email,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Inaoranoe  is  AN  ORVIOUB  DUTY 
in  tbe  case  of  most  travellers. 


T>AIL\VAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 


THE  POfflTIVE  PLAN 

Is  to  make  the  Insnranoe  Clear,  Secure,  and  as  little  burthensome  to  tha  Asnorad 
aa  poMible — 

By  avoiding  all  uselesa  and  imflair  conditions ; 

By  setting  apart  in  Trust  a  snfficleDt  portion  of  the  Premiums  and  other  Aasnts 
in  Government  Seenrities  to  meet  claims  as  they  fall  dne ; 

By  accepting  Moderate  Preminms  for  a  Limited  Number  of  Years,  or  spreading 
the  payments  over  a  longer  period,  as  may  best  suit  the  convenience  of 
Assurants; 

By  allowing  the  A.<«arod  tbe  use,  according  to  his  NeoesMtles,  of  a  large  port  of 
tbe  ITcioiiums ;  and 

By  making  the  \amnaoe  Transferable..withont  trouble  or  expense,  throngh  ttie 
medium  at  tha  PtiSITlVE  Nota,  which,  like  a.  Bank  Hoti,  pooMs  from  bond 
to  liand  without  Endorsement  or  other  formality. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


Fonns  of  application  for  amanoae,  tbe  retm  of  prsmiom,  and  all  infomatiou 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Dinaafeor. 

The  pidicies  of  this  Company  cover  the  risk  of  traveUlng  anywhere,  by  any 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  of  reeidenoe  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


•  James  Abbise,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Michael  Angelo.  £^. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq. 
t  C.  W.  C.  Hntton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
t  Arthur  lago,  Eaq. 

•  Andrew  Johnston,  E-k).,  J.P. 
t  H.  K  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman 


•  TBuernss  aro  t  DnuKrTORSk 


t  M.  E.  Marwlcn,  Ibq. 

*t  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  MJk.,  F.8.S. 
*t8fr  J<din  Mtnrray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 
t  H.  Osborne  White,  Bsq. 

*  James  White,  Esq. 
t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


X'ORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  V  MOCIBTY. 

Tbe  Rates  of  this  Hociety  are  the  same  aa  other  offices,  whilst  Penodical 
Returns  have  been  made  to  tbe  parties  insnred  amounting  to  £466,670. 

This  Office  is  distingoished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  tbe  settlement 
of  claims,  £2,948,106  having  bera  paid  to  Insurers  for  Ltwaes  by  Fire. 

Di  pRMlf  at  the  publio  ooiifideooe  in  the  prindples  end  oenduct  of  this 
Bstab^iment,  it  vtill  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  amoonts  to 
£110,000,000. 

No  char/i*  is  made  for  Polides. 

Offices— 50  Fleet  (street,  B.C.,  and  Surrey  Street,  Norwich. 


Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assuninoe  .wHh  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  iiened  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
imanng  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  aUowanoe  for  total  disablement 
*iid  £1  10*.  for  partial  disablement. 

_«ble  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instahnents, 
t^pectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  applhmtion  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.SR., 
Managmg  Director. 


rrO  LITERARY  MEN,  ARTISTS,  and  arHERS.— A 

A  light  and  spaoions  firet-fioor  BACK  ROOM,  tor  office  pnrpoeee,  to  be  let. 


-R  light  and  spaoions  first-fioor  BACK  B 
at  1.36  Strand.  W.C.  (near  Someraet  House). 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
»ith  a  (Cistern  Filter. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUK  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 

LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFVING  COMPANT’S 

(LIMITED)  PATEHT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 

Charged  aolely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

And  superior  t<^  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland's  Reports  to  the  Begistrar-Genei^,  July 
1866,  November  1867f  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancety  January  12,  1867>  Also  Testimonials 
from  Dr.  Hassall,  ^ptember  23,  1863  ;  Dr.  Lankeeter,  September  30,  1867 ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872.  — ^ 

Price  £1  10s.  aud  upwanls.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  5s.  to  £3. 
ised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  iijaudringbam,  H.R.IL  the  Duke  of 


P  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  iijaudringlMm,  H.R.IL  the  Duke  of 

ambndge,  the  Rite  of  the  Medical  'Prof«»88ion,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George's,  Fever,  and  Geimun  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 


p  _  O'*  — wwaev  X  Jl  C'oaiUUy  IXiO  XAJUUUUy  OW  a.wvva9  - - - 

and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institntions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10*.  6d.  and  21*.  each.  Pocket  Filt»-r8,  4*.  Sd.  and  6s.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12*.  6d. 
These  F  liters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  WXJ.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),.  LONDON. 

Read  **  Water :  its  Impurities  and  Purification.'*  Price,  per  past,  2d. 
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TT'BNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  MrU  lUi 

XjJ  cbester,  who  reprewnta  many  of  the  leading  English  and  VnurT* 
Fire  Insurance  Oompanies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  verridS?* 
tageons  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarobber  Works,  Sugar  KaiiM^ 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promj^y  and  liber^^aM^ 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  &t^yg 


ONDON  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE  for  WOMEN.— 

I  The  SUMMER  SESSION  wiU  COMMENCE  on  SATURDAY,  the  1st  May. 


The  following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  Sessiou 
Materia  Medica.  Botany,  l*ractical  Chemistry,  and  OomparaUve  Anatomy. 
Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £25,  will  be  offered  for  com¬ 
petition  at  the  end  of  April  and  September  rrspectively. 

All  Candidates  must  have  pass^  a  preliminary  Examination  in  Arts,  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Examining  Boards. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  School,  80  Henrietta  Street,  Bruns- 


at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies. _ 

quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  eurrm 
Business  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  mid  o^er  important  town. 


wick  ^uare,  W.C. 


T\ILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c _ Vali 

JL./  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  AL] 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 
Twenty>flve  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 
Terms  moderate. 


IADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  conuection 

J  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  New  Subjects  for  Summer 
ScHtiion. 

LATIN.— Eighteen  Inures,  by  H.  P.  Bowden,  Esq.  (assistant  to  Professor 
Robinson  Ellis,  in  University  Coll^),  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  11.80,  begin* 
nliig  6tb  April,  on  Horace  Odes,  Bwk  IV. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.— Ten  Lectures,  by  Professor  H.  Morley,  beginning 
Monday,  5th  April,  at  11.30,  on  English  Lyric  Poetry. 

Prosp^uses  to  be  had  of  J.  B.  MYLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  Square,  Hyde 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IROISOIGERS  TO  HER  NRJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE 
C  LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coatinr  at 

1)111%  SilVe*  AwvAw  Cr  a/vtr*aa  a  vma^aI  ^ 


pure  Silver  over  Slack’h  Nickxl,  a  metal  amalgamated  oa  Cgfaaeu. 
Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whitenesa  of  Silver,  which  leaders  it,  aia 
basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  p^uoed,  while  tl«te 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


O-EOIiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

ri  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

*  *  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  niustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Burkland,  Lycll,  Jukes,  Page,  and 
others,  on  the  following  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  studv 
of  these  interesting  brEuicbes  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  arc  rare  Euid  lUl  more 
select. 


12  Table  Forks  . . 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Tea  do.  . . 
2  Salt  do.  . . 
1  Mustard  do.  . . 
6  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Gravy  do.  . . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Ilsh  Knife.... 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Suiiar  Tongs.. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


T?IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

A;  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  I^chold 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  InstalmentH. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  30 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 


Cruet  Frames,  18«.  6<f.  to  70<. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200t. ;  Osnsw 
Dishes,  £6  15«.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25«.  to  50i. ;  and  every  artklskr 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICH-kRD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  methaief 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  go«Mls,  however  old,  can  bs  m- 
silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plnting. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  T.VBLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  wanikj  ted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handle^  aa4 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  sise.  .^rdsize. 

1  Dozen . * . £0  16  0  £10  0  £1  ‘i  9 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  0  60 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  oumdac- 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

U  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  Urgent 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponpng  Baths,  fa* 
7».  M. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  16j. ;  Pen  Baths,  ISs.  6rf. ;  Sets  of  ToRat  Wane,  Ma 

U  LACK  S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Btek- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patti^nis  always  on  show,  commaniiag^ 
18i.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  queen’s  Pattern,  2a».  Silver  Pattern,  wltk  daelaa- 
plated  handles,  49«. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  othera.  Pd«, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  *)ii  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  tka 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

VJLACK’S  FENDER  and  EIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSF: 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3«.  to  6r. 

Bronsed  Fenders,  lOt.  to  8Uj. 

Bright  Steel  and  Onnolu,  65«.  to  120i. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Si.  to  5i.  9<f. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  Ihi.  M.  to  60i. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  4i.  ud.  to  30i. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18i.  6d.  to  85i. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45i.  to  95i. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Tliree,  9i.  to  SOi. 

Papier  MAohd  ditto,  8(li.  to  95i. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6i.  M.  to  14i.  6d. 

^LACK’S  KITCHEN  .SETS  of  CULINARY  RB^Ol- 

RITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Sec  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

^LACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATl^ 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and 
Penders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  BlectHH*^* 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  SO  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lime. 


I  JIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30  South 

A  J  amnton  Bnildintrs.  Chanoerv  Lane. 


-£  -9  ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purposes  and  Mes  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  made  thereon.  ' 

Office  hours,  Ten  till  Foiur ;  on  Mondays  from  Ton  till  Niue,  and  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCIlOF'r,  Manager. 


JAY’S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

REGENT  STREET. 

CHARGER. 

Unukii  Skkvants.  £  J.  d. 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS . from  0  15  6 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS . 0  8  6 

COTTON  DRESS,  unmade  . 0  5  6 

Do.  made  complete  .  0  15  0 

VKTTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  material, 

complete . ,18  6 

Do.  trimmed  Crape  . 1116 

CLOTH  JACKEl’ . „  0  15  0 

UrPKIl  RKKVANTt*. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  TWILL  COSTUME 
SKIRT,  fully  trimmed,  and  BASQUE  BODICE,  with 

Tuckers,  complete  . 3  3  0 

Do.  trimmed  with  Crape  . 4  4  0 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET . 0  18  6 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  C'rape  . 1  15  6 

MOURNING  FOR  LADIFJ?. 

Metsrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  which  they  find  has  gained 
undue  droulaUon,  that  none  bu».  the  richest  materials  in  Costumes,  Mantles,  and 
Millinery  are  told  at  their  Establishment,  ck'cm  it  a  duty  to  themselves  and  Gie 
imbue  toaimnre  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at  Ja^s  Mourning  Warehouae 
that  good  wearing  matenala  are  cut  from  the  pieoe^and  at  more  than  an  euulTa- 
lent  for  the  price*  which  in  from  la.  per  yard  upwa^s. 

Meesrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners, 
woo  Kt  as  I'ravellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  re¬ 
quired,  or  auv  other  sudden  emergency  for  drees,  one  can  be  despatched  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  expense  what- 
ever  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  marked  with  plain  figures,  and  charges 
M  the  same  as  if  the  goods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in 
Regent  Htreet. 

JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


BIGHABD  A  JOHN  SLACK, 

-ro  20 

386  STRAND,  W. 
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M:^r>LE  &  CO., 

CARPETS.  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  FURNITURE. 


CARPETS.  BEDSTEADS  FURNITURE. 


CARPETS.  rpQ  3Q  GhTJIlsrBAS.  FURNITURE. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 


furnish  your  07^  09^  71^  73^  ^  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 


HOUSE 


KEAK  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  «Scc. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  beat  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


MOODY  &  SANKEY. 


AMERICAN  ORGANS  IN  EVERV  VARIETY  OF  CRAMER’S  MANUFACTURE, 

AND  ON 

CRAMER’S  THREE  YEARS’  SYSTEM. 

PRICES  FROM  15  GTUIlSrEAS.  OR  £1  lisa.  Gd.  A  QUARTER. 
REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


"WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

» V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years' 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8<.  Od., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10a.  ;  “  The  Msmual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  Zs.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboinne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


gENNETT’S  .WATCHES.— Cheapside. 


T:>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

-LF  20  gs.,  SO  gs.,  40  gs. 


'yO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

A.  just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  oompriitng  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  tbs  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book -.Plates*  and  Steel  Dios  for  stamping  paper,  7i.  6d. 


JOHN  BENNEUT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  «4  and  65  Cheapside. 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family' 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6d. 
Regi^red  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


nULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  .500  Envelopes,  All  beautifully 


JOHN  TANN'S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


■tamped  with  Oest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


JfAISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  126  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  6s.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Kngraver  to  the  Qneen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Bh-eet  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

CTTJIDSOIT’S  ID'2-ES. 


18  COLOURS,  6d.  EACH. 


nULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

V-'  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 


6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
ohections,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  8t.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS. 
Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 
/^uU  instmetioms  supplied. 


dwters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
^  riMg  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
i,  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
^^),  W.C. 


yiSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  (mality, 

p  ,  free.  Including  the  eng^ving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6d. 
)  W  C  Seal  Engraver,  ‘25  Cranboume  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums,  stamped 

many  colours,  Is.’per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s.  The  following 
^  iU^wo  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
.  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
^a^uiaes,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
wc  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
U  COLLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 

cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  coco  a.— B  R  E  A  K  F  A  S  T.— 

I  “  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  dig^on  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  0000a,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables 
with  a  delicately-flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors* 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  sncli  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may 
be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  os  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  onrselvfs 
well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.**— Sec  article  in 
the  Citil  Ssnriee  0%sette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled- 
JAME8  EPPS  li  GO.,  HomoBopathio  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
170  Piocadilly.  Works— Kuston  Road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Makers  of  Epps’s  Glycerine  Jujubes  for  Throat  Irritation. 


i^LEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

V..-/  LEAD  in  Block,  for  poUsbiog  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork  equal 
to  bonUthed  steel  without  waste  or  duet. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
]<f.,  id.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  1<.  Boxss. 

Ask  for 

W.  O.  NIZIY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  it.  12  Soho  Sqaare,  Ixmdon,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  aeveral  imitotions. 
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1 AU  BAKKY’S  IlIiVALENTAARABlCA^iHOrm^ 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2*. ;  24  cuds  Sj 
288  cops,  30S. ;  576  cups,  55s.  cups,  Ss.  M. ;  43  cnp^ 


NO  3IORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inralid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
exjxnse,  by  living  on  1)U  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  savee  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatolsoey ,  nerrousness,  biUoaHneas,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  thr*  >ats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
notaes  in  the  heed  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hj'stcria,  neuitdgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
crampe,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  ctires  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
oontoins  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

r^URE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Byderstone  Rectory,  near  Fokenhsan, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  «,  1869. 

«  (lentlemen* — have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVALBNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigwtion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
xensedisH.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

r"iURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBIUTY. 

V  ^  **  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  adodrable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  logs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

fireach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
s  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remaln—Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

y\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— DtTf.  \V.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
piescrvatlon  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
wM^  reidsted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  RBVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediaitely  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  fionrishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.”  | 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twentj-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPBIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  paiu  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  lias  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
■London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION 


AiutUiUK  AS  lAj  LUO  iiuujKii  oeiiiiny 

when  they  are  impaired  the  popular  and  professional  remedy  is  ’ 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3«.,  Lozenges  In  Boxes  from  2s.  Globulejln 
Bottles  from  2s.,  and  as  Powder  in  l>oz.  Bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  all  Chemists  sod 

the  Manufacturers,  ’ 

THOMAS  MORSON  8c  SON, 

124  SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  W.C.,  LONDON. 

Bee  name  on  label. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Adticr  to  IKVALIDH.--If  jou  wish  to  Obtain  qniet  refredxing  slee^  free  Iran 
headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  tLe  weary  arfrim* 
of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and  regnlate  the  circnlaflng 
systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with  that  marvellons  remedy 
discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the  (Allege  of  Phyikaani, 
London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valoaUe 
remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consomptiao, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseuas, 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in*  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  onlj  specific  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  cf  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Bpasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cunr, 
Tootliache,  Stc. 

From  Du.  B.  J.  BorhTox  &  Co.,  Homcastle. 

”  We  have  made  pretty  extensive  use  at  Chlorodyne  in  our  practios  lately,  aai 
look  upon  it  ns  w  excellent  direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It  wems  to 
allay  pain  and  irritation  in  whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  caoaa  B 
induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy, 
and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great  advantage  over  all  oth^  sedatives  that  it 
leaves  no  unpleasant  after-effects.” 

CAL’TIOX.— BEWAUK  OK  PIBACT  AXD  IMITATIOXS. 

Cavtiox. — Vice-Cliancellor  tfir  W.  Paue  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Oouji 
Bbowxk  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story  of 
the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  hsd 
been  sworn  to.— See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  1  Jd.,  2s.  9d.,  4jt.  Gd.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words 
“DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp. 
Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  acoomptuiies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  RusaeU  Street,  Bloomstaty, 
London. 


Royal  Navy. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  /52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION.— “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  cars,  consGpatiun,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DElilCiOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMBS  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

lAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^IVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

i-F  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchionom  de  Brdhan.— “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

*  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  tho  most  effective  invsntlcB 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  0^ 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  aoh 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  te 
detected,  and  may  bo  worn  during  sleep.  A  desoriptive  circular  may  be  has, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circtunfmmm* 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Monufoctorer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single 'Truss,  16j.,  21a,  26s.  6d.,  and  31a  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto. 
Sir.  6d,,  42s.,  and  52s.  Gd. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62r.  6a« ! 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  PiocadillJ* 
NEW  PATENT. 


UOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  AND  OINTMENT^ 

These  remedies  conserve  the  physical  strength  in  a  most  remarlm^ 
manner,  and  so  conduce  to  mental  vigour  and  clearness  of  intellect, 
necessary  this  condition  is  in  the  present  day  need  not  be  dilated  np<m  her^ 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  their  properties  are  such  as  to  be  a  real 
in  generaL  From  everj*  ipiarter  of  the  globe  testimony  is  transmitted  in  m 
of  their  wonderful  cfflc.icy.  A  trial  is  all  that  Is  asked  for,  tho  resu»^ 
certain.  In  all  low  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  whether  from 
too  close  an  application  to  business,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  or  any  simiw  os** 
their  effect  is  most  re-assuring  and  satisfactory. 
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KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
Yerv  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 

and  Cork  branded  _ 

ana  .  LL  .  IVHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depdt— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STHEET,  E.C. 


LEA 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

&  PERRINS'  SAUCE, 


are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  k  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  beuing  their  signature. 


From  thr  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE^*  April  29th,  1872. 


“LEA 


PERRIN  S,” 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
"  this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 


I  '*  THE  TRIBUHE  i$  depomd  eomparr  tht  mott  im/lumhal  Nempfer  to 
!  America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal'  is  to 


England.' 


Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  di  BLACK- 
^^ELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

’  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. _ _ 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


Tjy  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

Jjj,  CONDIMENTS. 

E  LAZENBY  St  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably  dis- 
thumished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the 
inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their 
_ood8  with  aview  to  mislead  the  ptiblic. — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square 
6  Inwards  Street,  Portman  ^uare),  and  18  Trinity  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  drculateg  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
dtc.  It  is  placed  oo  board  every  Stoamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION. — The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
nroMrad  br  B.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bmirs  the  label  used  so  many  years, 

»  Elisabeth  Latenbg." 


THE  CORN  FLOUR 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  BngUsh 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  bnsinees  can 
be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  seenring  it  is  now  understood  by  seme  of  the  beet  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  estabUahed  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


MAXUFACTCRED  FOR  TWXNTV  TXABB  BT 


BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 


English  Advartiaements  are  inserted  in  ipesial  cednmns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  businesB  with  England. 


GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 


From  the  "SATUBDA T  REVIEW;'  November  9lh,  1872. 


None  is  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatores, 


**  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  heu  been  the  most  widely 
eiretdaied  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Sabscriptions  to  be  addresMd  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hiohiand,  the  New  York  Tribuxe  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  f^vesthe  Teeth  a  pearl- like  Whiteness, 
mtects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1*.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  ued  Perfnmers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursdsy  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  li;‘visw  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  par  copy,  or  Aa  ananally. 

PENNINGTON  A  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Broken,  Royal  Exchange  Boildiugs, 
Lemdon,  B.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SER\UCE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  its 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  Skin. 

Manofactured  by 

J .  C.  A  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  Sole 
Manufacturers  of  the  “ Lyohnophtlax,”  or  “Candle  Guard,”  effectually 
preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warchonsemen,  and  others. 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of  Drawings 
and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  IHustrations  of  Seals  and 
Coins. 

rpHE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

JL.  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  tho  British  Maseam,  the  fkinncfls  of  the 
Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  tho  PaUeugrapbioal, 
Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numisaatlcul,  and  other  leiirnod  Societies. — 
SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  CO..  Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a 
Bathbone  Place,  London. 


(COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 

clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and  pleasing. 
2«.  9<f.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D.,  248  High  Holbom, 
London. 


(CREY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holbom,  London.*  ALEX. 

ROSS'S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  immediately 
it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price  3j.  6d.,  5s.  M., 
and  10*.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  Can- 
tharidM  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  IIOUSB). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BIST. 


QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

^  BOSS’S  CANraARIDES  OIL,  which  speedUy  produces  Whiskers  an  d 
mickens  Hair.  3i.  dd. ;  sent  by  post  for  5A  stamps. — ALEX.  RQSS,  248  High 
Holbom,  opposite  Day  A  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye,  8j.  6d. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 


Ask  for  Johnston's  Corn  Flour,  and  take  no  other.  It  is  the  best* 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  liair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
ownr.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  damp 
the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty-eight  boars,  grey- 
nem  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objoctloitable  in  it.  Price  10s.  6d.,  sent  for 
— 21^  High  Holbom,  LtHidoii. 


The  Meilical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approvi^l  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  rouedy  for  ACIDI'l’Y  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
deliiiate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CUILUllEN,  and 
INFANTS.  ,  .... 

DINNBFORD  A  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Htroet,  Ix>Bdon,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


NXJD^  X'^BmTA.S.-^aRLlY 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  ponnanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
Trill  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  lOs.  Qd.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— E.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MABLBOBOUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

DOLOIIES.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

•*  Fdr  W’omen,**  &c.  8  toU. 

“  A  deeply  intereiting  book,  fall  of  incident  and  novelty.  The  plot  is  original. 
The  oharactert  are  admirably  drawn,  and  true  to  nature.'*— Court  Journal. 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  **  Kitty,”  Itc.  8  vols. 

JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  **  Nathalie,”  lie.  8  vols. 

”  MTe  have  read  “  John  l»orrien  ”  from  beginning  to  end  with  great  pleasure." 
—Athnerum. 

”  A  oapiul  book.  The  story  is  admirably  told."— Standard. 

The  L.\DY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard, 

Author  of  "  Hope  Deferred,”  lie.  8  vols. 

“  A  story  of  entrancing  interest.  *1116  plot  is  wonderfully  conceived,  and 
executed  with  equal  skill.  The  characters  are  true  to  life." — John  Bull. 

A  CHILD  of  FORTUNE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MAC  KENNA,  Author  of  ”  Off  Parade,"  lie.  3  vols. 

The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  ”  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,"  lie.  3  vols. 

HURST  l(  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

Price  Sixpence ;  per  poet,  Beveupence.  Crown  8vo.,  42  pages. 

WHETHER  THE  MINORITY  OP  ELECTORS 
SHOULD  BE  REPRESENTED  BY  A  MAJORITY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS  ? 

A  LECTURE  UPON  ELECTORAL  REFORM. 

By  Captain  MAXSE,  R.N. 

"  If  the  oonadenoe  and  intellect  of  a  nation  is  not  adequately  represented  in 
the  national  public  life,  their  verdict,  not  having  been  provided  with  any  con> 
stitutional  expression,  can  only  find  expression  in  revolution.  The  temple  that 
enshrines  the  constitution  cannot  long  escape  destruction  when  it  begins  to  be 
mattered  about  the  walls  outside  of  it  that  the  gods  are  departing." — Thos. 
Hark. 

P.  8.  KINO,  Parliamentary  Dooksellcr,  King  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  doth,  with  160  Woodcut  Illustrations,  £1  6«., 

\  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  QUADRUPEDS;  including 

the  Cetacea.  By  THOMAS  BBLL,  F.R.S.,  lie.  Second  Mition,  revised 
and  partlj  rewritten  by  the  Author,  assisted  bT  H*  F.  TOMBS  and  B.  B. 
ALSTON. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  Row. 

MOODY  AND  8ANKEY. 

Just  ready,  price  1<.,  i>ost  free  1«.  2d., 

IV  TOODY  nnd  SANKEY,  the  New  EvangelisU,  their  Lives 

LvA  and  Laboun,  together  with  a  History  of  the  present  Religious  Movement, 
and 

STRIKING  COLOURED  PORTRAITS  of  Messrs.  MOODY  and  SANKBY. 
London :  W’ARD,  LOCK  li  TYLBR,  Warwick  Houf>e,  Paternoster  Row. 

Published  Quarterly,  price  2<.  6d. 

THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY_  MAGAZINE. 

CONThLVTS. 

1.  ALLOTMknT  GARDENS.  By  R(Cil.\iiu  jRi-'MCltlKt*. 

2.  TUB  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  CHAUCER.  By  The  Rev.  T.  H.  L. 

JjCAHY,  D.C.L. 

3.  THE  FOOL  OK  THE  FAMILY :  A  NOVEI..  By  John  DANQElinELD, 

Author  of  ”  Grace  Tolmar,"  lie. 

4.  TROUT  FISHING.  By  Aiichihald  Bankh. 

6.  RICHARD  WAGNER  AND  HLS  "RING  OF  THE  NIBLUNG."  By 
F.  UL'Kmat. 

6.  ONLY  AN  EPISODE:  A  TALE.  By  Mrs.  Cahhkl  lIoBY,  Author  of  “The 

Bloasomlng  of  an  Aloe,”  lie. 

7.  THE  MORAL  AND  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  VIVISECTION.  By  FllANCKS 

Power  Oouuic. 

8.  THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK.  By  R«>rki(T  Bitciianan,  Author  of  “W’hite 

Rose  and  Bed,"  Ac.  _ 

Ia>nik)N  : 

WARD,  LOCK  A  TYJJiR,  Warwick  House, 

Paternoster  Row. 

'^rilE  OEXrLEMAN’8  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL 

•  contains— 

DBAR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  JusnN  McCarthy,  Author  of  “  Linley  Rochford," 
“A  Fair  Saxon,"  “My  Enemy's  Daughter."  Ac.  (continued). 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SNOW.  A  Winter  Idyll.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ESPRIT.  By  Camillx  BARiitoE 
IN  SHAKESPEARE’S  COUNTRY. 

IN  TUB  LADIES'  GALLERY.  By  Madame  Cr.  HuNnRRDfl. 

THE  POETRY  OF  CRITICISM-Mr.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  By  W.  Davkn- 
rORT  Apamh. 

AT  NIAGARA  AND  ELSEWHERE.  By  Gkoroe  Dawson. 

AL  LYN  SAHIB.  By  Frank  Percival  (continued). 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Stuvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Ihrioe  One  SbilUng. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 
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